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Which Securities Are Best Now 7 


HE SHIFTING of the nation’s economy to a partial war- 

time basis is bringing about a radical change in the invest- 
ment background which you cannot afford to ignore. Huge 
expenditures for armament, higher taxes, allocation of strategic 
materials and facilities, credit controls and other restrictions will 
cause widespread readjustments in many lines of business. A 
reappraisal of the prospects for every issue which you hold is 
most important. 


Some companies are in a better position than others to readjust 
to these new conditions and it is vital to your investment wel- 
fare that you weed out the issues which may suffer in a war 
economy and replace them with others which are more favor- 
ably situated. 


ADJUST YOUR HOLDINGS 
TO CHANGED OUTLOOK 


This is no time for hasty decisions based on day-to-day devel- 
opments. It is a time for calm appraisal of the long range effects 
of economic forces now taking shape with the objective of 
acting to establish your investment program in accord with these 
trends and keeping it adjusted thereafter to changing conditions. 


You need expert guidance, however, to keep your investment 
capital employed in the most promising securities. It is in just 
such a situation that Financial World Research Bureau can help 
you. With your portfolio under our supervision, you have the 
assurance that all factors tending to influence the value of your 
investments are under constant scrutiny and that you will be 
advised promptly by direct personal letters of any changes which 
should be made to keep your holdings adjusted to the changing 
investment outlook. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our organi- 
zation, which has been serving investors for more 
than 47 years, is ideally equipped to help you 
obtain far better investment results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced 
guidance. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Write Now 


results in the future? 


ee 





This is proved by the high rate of renewals year 
after year for our Personal Supervisory Service. 
Why not decide to join this group of satisfied 
clients and look forward to more satisfactory 
Considering the benefits 


which you should derive, the fee is quite moderate. 


(0 Please send me your pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 


Investor.” 


for 


Further 
Information 


(] ‘Income 


(] Capital Enhancement 























(1 Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


[1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Sree O R T 
CORP 
A RR. JER vesiment 
<i in Growth of ite 


Air Conditioning 





IRA HAUPT & CO 


Our new study of Carrier Corp. gives 
you the inside story of one of the leaders 
in the field—outlines Carrier’s past, pres- 
ent, and prospects for future growth, in 
both industrial and residential fields — 
stresses Carrier’s importance in the defense 
program—draws an interesting comparison 
between the potentials of the air condition- 
ing and television industries. 

This helpful, clear-cut analysis of Carrier 
Corp. as an investment possibility is yours, 
without obligation, for the dsking. 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 











REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 25c¢ per 
share has been declared, payable 
October 2, 1950, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 5, 1950. The transfer 
books of the Company will not be 
closed. 


J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
August 11, 1950. 

















Union CarsBivE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


M44 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been de- 
clared payable October 2, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 1, 1950. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 


Secretary 








































NEWMAN 
MEMORIALS 


Hand - tooled 
cast bronze 
Plaques, 
honor rolls 
and nameplates ... equal 
to the finest since 1882. 
FREE folders in colors; suggestions, 
estimates. WRITE US TODAY. 


Dept. Balaadylls me). 2000014: - nl, 
Fw Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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Meet Your Executives 





Armstrong 
Cork Company 
President 
Clifford J. 
Backstrand 


orn in Los 
Angeles, 
California, 
1897, he is the 
son of a mer- 
chant. .. . Received an A.B. degree 
from Pomona College in 1920 and a 
B.S. in Economics from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1921. Phi 
Beta Kappa. . . . His entire business 
career has been devoted to Arm- 
strong Cork Company, where he be- 
gan as a student salesman following 
graduation. The next year he was 
promoted twice, first to salesman and 
then to district manager, a position 
which he held until 1927 when he 
was promoted to assistant sales man- 
ager. After that he held various 
other executive posts until 1933 when 
he became general manager of the 
company’s Floor Division at Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania. Three years later 
he was elected a director, in 1938 he 
was elected a vice president and in 
1945 he was promoted to first vice 
president. In April of this year he 
took over the presidency. . . . Has one 
daughter. 





Commercial 
Solvents 
President 

J. Albert 
Woods 


native of 

Tennessee 
(Shelbyville), 
Mr. Woods 
was born in 
1897... . Graduated from the Univer- 
sity of the South. . . . Served in the 
U. S. Marines during World War I. 
. . . Started his business career as a 
salesman for Armour Fertilizer 
Works and rose to become its vice 
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president and a director. In 1934 
he joined Chilean Nitrate Corpora- 
tion as vice president and a direc- 
tor, and five years later became its 
president. Was elected vice presi- 
dent of W. R. Grace & Company in 
1946, later resigning to join Wilson 
& Toomer Fertilizer Company, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, as president. In 
January of this year he was elected 
a director of Commercial Solvents 
and three months later was elected 
president. . . . He is a regent of the 
University of the South. .. . Has two 
sons. 


L. C. Smith 
& Corona 
Chairman 

Hurlbut W. 

Smith 


ergo 
of early 
forebears who 
settled at Mil- 
ford, Connecti- 
cut, prior to the year 1700, Hurlbut 
W. Smith was born at Centre Lisle, 
Broome County, New York, in 1865. 
. . . Educated at Lisle Academy. 
Honorary A. M. degree, Syracuse 
University, 1921. . . . His first job 
was with L. C. Smith Gun Company, 
founded by a brother in 1877. Later, 
when he and his two brothers joined 
forces to form the Smith-Premier 
Typewriter Company in 1884, he be- 
came treasurer, a post which he held 
until 1903. In 1893 the brothers con- 
solidated with Union Typewriter 
Company, but withdrew from the 
merger in 1903, at which time they 
organized L. C. Smith & Brothers’ 
Typewriter Company. He became 
treasurer and a director of the new 
firm, and on the death of one brother 
in 1914, also became secretary. Fol- 
lowing a merger in 1926, L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., was 
formed. Mr. Smith has been presi- 
dent, treasurer and chairman of the 
board of this corporation since 1933. 
. .. -Has devoted much time to com- 
munity service. 
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CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 


We professionally design 

your charts and maps to do 

successfully the work you 
desire of them. 


EDWARD WILLMS CO. 
7 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 











How to make 
Stockholder Relations 
More Effective 


Edited by 
WESTON SMITH 
Survey Direeter 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


“Stockholder Relations Guide- 
Book” is @ working reference for 
every corporation executive, pub- 
lic relations counsel and advertis- 
ing agency participating in a 
stockholder relations program, or 
working in financial community 
Ifiaison. Running the gauntlet 
from the preparation of annual 
reports through all of the variety 
of techniques in stockholder rela- 
tions, this four-color, illustrated 
brochure (382 pages) provides con- 
crete examples on “Wuat te Do” 
and “How to Do It.” 


Attach a dollar bill or send 
check for $1 with this ad- 
vertisement for one copy to: 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. 7. 
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Charles P. Cushing 


Inflation Can 


Be Stopped 










































Federal Reserve has shown the way. But truly effec- 
tive controls would be politically unpopular and are not 
likely to be adopted by the present Administration 


here has never been a major war 

which was not accompanied by 
some degree of price inflation in the 
participating nations. We have no 
way of knowing whether the fighting 
in Korea is the prelude to another 
major war, but we can be certain 
that, at best, it represents the begin- 
ning of a long period of diversion of 
a significant part of our production 
potential to defense rather than civil- 
ian requirements. It comes at a time 
when there is little slack in our econo- 
my from the standpoint of either pro- 
duction or prices. Industrial output 1s 
currently about double the 1935-39 
average rate (manufacturing output 
alone is even higher) and both whole- 
sale prices and consumer prices are 
close to the all-time peaks of mid- 
1948, 

Thus, the current dither about the 
prospects of inflation is amply justi- 
fed. But the actions suggested to 
prevent this disaster are in most cases 
based more on emotion and group 
prejudice than on facts. The unions, 
of course, want price control and 
Congress appears likely to grant the 
President stand-by powers along this 
line even though he has not asked for 
them. But price control can merely 
attack the symptoms of inflation, not 
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the disease itself. Since the Code of 
Hammurabi was promulgated more 
than 4,000 years ago, there have been 
countless attempts to control prices 
by Government edict, and in every 
single instance these have failed and 
have had to be scrapped as a result of 
popular demand. 


Wartime Controls 


During the last war, price control 
exercised some restraining effect for 
a time, but only during the period 
when it was universal and was but- 
tressed by rationing, controls over 
wages and farm prices and a willing- 
ness on the part of the public to post- 
pone purchases and channel its funds 
into savings due to patriotic motives 
and the general expectation of a short 
war. Before all these supporting in- 
fluences took effect, and after they 
were removed, price control was a 
miserable failure. The chaos of 1946 
was partly due to incredibly stupid 
administration of an unworkable law, 
but even the most enlightened OPA 
policies would have been ineffective 
under the circumstances. 

Developments since 1939 have 
demonstrated once more the unvary- 
ing lesson of history that price con- 
trol can postpone but cannot prevent 


the manifestations of inflation, and 
cannot even postpone them unless it 
is supported by other measures. In- 
flation can be prevented only by keep- 
ing purchasing power in line with the 
available supply of goods and services 
on which it can be spent. There is 
no satisfactory statistical yardstick by 
which to measure purchasing power, 
but the two factors most appropriate 
for this purpose are disposable in- 
come and the money supply. Be- 
tween 1939 and 1948 these rose, re- 
spectively, by 168 per cent and 178 
per cent, whereas physical. production 
of goods, according to the CEA, rose 
only 67 per cent. 

Thus, it is hardly surprising that 
prices rose astronomically during this 
period. In terms of black market 
quotations, they would have done so 
even if price control had been in ef- 
fect throughout, and the increase 
would probably have been even worse 
than it actually was since no better 
device for strangling production could 
be imagined than OPA as it existed 
in 1946, 

Actually, the most urgently needed 
direct control is one over wages, the 
largest factor in both production costs 
and personal income. Given wage 
controls, both justice and politics re- 
quire price controls, and economics 
requires that if some prices are con- 
trolled, all must be—otherwise we 
will run into the 1946 type of situa- 
tion in which production of countless 
items will cease because their prices 
are controlled, but not the prices of 
the raw materials and parts of which 
they are composed. As a practical 
matter, wage and price controls must 
be supplemented by rationing, priori- 
ties and allocations. 

Still sticking to the practical side, 
it must be recognized as an un- 
palatable but inescapable fact that di- 
rect controls of this type cannot work 
for more than, say, three years; after 
that they defeat their own purpose by 
introducing distortions in economic 
relationships. Hardships arise which, 
to maintain production, must be re- 
lieved by granting selective increases 
in wages, prices or allocations; the 
relief granted creates other hardships, 
and so on in a vicious circle. 

The Federal Reserve Board has re- 
cently pointed out the superiority of 

Please turn to page 27 
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Credit Companies— 


War Casualties 


Longer term outlook has deteriorated, but earnings 


should remain at high levels for some time to come. 


Selling of finance equities may have been overdone 


he Korean war has caused a sub- 

stantial sell-off in finance com- 
pany equities. Many investors have 
switched out of such shares, recalling 
the appreciable contraction in earn- 
ings which occurred during World 
War II when production of many 
consumer durables ceased and lend- 
ing terms were tightened by Govern- 
mental regulation. 

Fearing that the new conflict may 
bring about the reimposition of credit 
controls, investors have sold their 
holdings and placed their funds in 
stock groups which stand to benefit 
from increases in Government outlays 
for military production. 


Current Positions 


Much of the recent selling has been 
based on emotion rather than a criti- 
cal analysis of the situation. The 
current position of the leading credit 
companies is strong and good results 
can be expected for some time to 
come. While difficulties may arise in 
the future if lending restrictions are 
reintroduced, deferred income back- 
logs and expansion into the manufac- 
turing fields would permit satisfac- 
tory profits for several years as was 
the case in World War II. 

During the years 1942-1945, fi- 
nance companies showed considerable 
ingenuity in keeping their capital at 
work. When the terms of Regula- 
tion W were tightened in 1942 and 


the production of civilian cars was 
halted, other avenues of income were 
sought with good results. Finance 
companies entered the manufacturing 
field through the purchase of plant 
and equipment ; commercia®factoring 
interests were expanded; insurance 
subsidiaries were enlarged and other 
methods of employment of funds were 
found. 

At the same time, management re- 
duced overhead and expenses through 
the reduction of debt, the closing of 
offices and the release of certain per- 
sonnel. These efforts plus the back- 
log of deferred income held by the 
companies at the close of 1941 per- 
mitted leading units to report profits 
throughout the war even though their 
major source of income, the financing 
of consumer goods—especially auto- 
mobiles—was down to a fraction of 
normal volume. 


Favorable Factors 


Several factors make current condi- 
tions much more favorable than those 
prevailing in 1941. Finance compa- 
nies now have the know-how to shift 
from credit to manufacturing opera- 
tions with a minimum of dislocation, 
thanks to their experiences in World 
War II. 

Several have continued in the man- 
ufacturing field, having retained prop- 
erties acquired between 1942 and 
1945. Insurance, a consistent source 
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of income, has assumed increased im- 
portance in over-all income results 
and will tend to support companies’ 
future earnings. 

However, most important is the 
current record level of receivables, 
which has resulted in a rise in de- 
ferred income and unearned insur- 
ance premiums to all-time highs for 
all major finance corporations. The 
future profits represented by these 
items assure good reports for credit 
companies well into 1952 at the very 
least. 

C.1.T. Financial, the largest unit in 
the industry, shows statistics typical 
of the field. At the end of 1941, 
C.I.T. had deferred income from re- 
ceivables and unearned insurance pre- 
miums aggregating $33.7 million. As 
of June 30, 1950, these same accounts 
totaled $113.9 million. Under such 
circumstances, it is obvious that net 
income will remain at excellent levels 
for some time. 


Commercial Credit 


Commercial Credit’s unearned in- 
come from insurance and financing 
operations stood at $56 million on 
June 30 against $21 million on De- 
cember 31, 1941. Associates Invest- 
ment had a backlog of $29.9 million 
against $4.7 million. Pacific Finance 
also shows a large percentage rise; 
deferred income from all sources at 
last year-end came to $8.4 million 
against $1.9 million at the close of 
1941. 

General Finance reported its un- 
earned insurance premiums and de- 
ferred income from auto receivables 
as $4.6 million as of December 31, 
1949, which compared with less than 
$750,000 on November 30, 1941. 

These figures indicate that no sharp 
decline in earnings impends due to 
recent and prospective changes in 
conditions. New receivables are still 

Please turn to page 31 


Finance Company Earnings and Dividend Records 


Associates Investment ................ Earnings 


Dividends .... 


GC 2. Ti Paani Cate: ss i. accsaccds Earnings 
Dividends . 

Commercial Credit Earnings 
Dividends . 
ee Earnings 
Dividends 


ees AMIN \ Sis bos oasis chee ccceee Earnings 


Dividends .... 


m—12 months to November 20. n—Calendar year. 


adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in August 1947. 
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1940 
$2.80 
1.50 


1941 


$2.33 
Ee 


1942 


$2.24 
1.00 


1943 
$1.29 
0.81 


2.94 
3.00 


3.17 
3.00 


m0.45 
0.20 


0.54 
5.00 


1944 


$1.63 
0.90 


2.10 
oud 


2.80 
eee 


m1.26 
0.25 


0.71 
None 


4.78 
4.00 


a 4.65 
5 3.00 


3.96 
3.00 


3.52 
3.00 


m0.87 
0.20 


1.18 
78.20 


4.34 
4.00 


7 m0.64 
0 0.20 


2.03 
1.10 


4. 
ai 
m0. 
0. 


-62 
20 


tIncludes $7.00 paid from surplus. 


tPlus stock. D—Deficit. 


1946 


$1.44 
1.00 


1945 


$1.83 
1.00 


1948 1949 
$6.50 $8.69 
2.37% 2.90 


4.57 6.81 
2.00 3.00 


8.56 9.16 
3.20 4.00 


n0.91 n0.83 
0.20 $0.27 


3.39 3.22 
145 1.8 


1947 


$3.14 
1.40 


2.03 
2.00 


3.85 
2.00 


n0.77 
0.20 


2.64 
0.70 


1.61 
2.00 


2.40 
2.00 


mni0.99 
0.25 


0.78 
None 


1.27 
2.00 


2.15 
2.00 


mD0.67 
0.20 


0.78 
None 


Note: Associates Investment figures 
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How I Would 
Invest $100,000 





Here is a well balanced, flexible program which should 
enable the investor to ride successfully through the 


period ahead, while providing him with a good income . 


By Louis Guenther 


here is no “closed season” on 

successful investment. There al- 
ways are opportunities for profitable 
placement of funds in securities repre- 
senting well managed corporations 
which have demonstrated ability to 
operate satisfactorily under all sorts 
of conditions. Not that all of them 
are attractive purchases at all times, 
but the investor always has a reason- 
ably broad list from which to make 
selections meeting his individual re- 
quirements. 

As business and other conditions 
> and prospects change, the complexion 
of the list of attractive investment 
media also undergoes change. But 
the investor who adheres strictly to 
the fundamentals of sound investment 
need feel no qualms about making 
» & new commitments. 


n [B Short Term Movements 


Too often the most conservative 
f investor is disturbed by transitory de- 
velopments which influence specula- 


© B tive sentiment and are reflected in 
€S ® short term market movements. For 
1, B the well informed investor, however, 
un 


a temporary downtrend often pro- 
vides opportunities for strengthening 
‘P § portfolios by the addition of strongly 


to Bi fortified investment issues whose mar- 
1 B ket prices have been momentarily de- 
till B pressed in sympathy with over-all 

market weakness. Thus, while less 

courageous or less informed investors 
wo A weakening their portfolios by 
3.69 s2crificing sound securities, he is able 
2.90 


to improve the earning capacity of 
his own capital. 

The current market situation is a 
case in point. The readjustment of 
the technical position of the securi- 
ties market, long overdue in fact but 
Precipitated by the outbreak in Korea, 
lowered the prices of practically all 
grades of securities—good, bad and 
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indifferent. Many of the better ones 
withstood the shock better than did 
the several selected groups used in 
compiling the various “averages” gen- 
erally accepted as indicating the trend 
of the market. The explanation prob- 
ably lies in the fact that the higher 
grades of securities are held by in- 
formed investors to a greater extent 
than are issues of lesser merit, and 
consequently there was a minimum of 
what might be cailed “scare” liquida- 
tion. 

Such sudden upsets of the general 
market are helpful in the long run, 
not only because they bring about a 
strengthening of the technical posi- 
tion, but because they force the in- 
vesting public to reappraise the entire 
situation and to take new bearings. 
The Far Eastern campaign with its 
threat of early or eventual transition 
into a wider conflict, has forced the 
nation to accept the necessity of going 


quickly on a near-war economy. 

Material controls, credit and price 
curbs, new taxes, military spending 
on a broad scale, rising industrial 
production, labor scarcities growing 
out of the induction of young men in- 
to the armed forces, another whirl of 
the inflation spiral and all the other 
accompaniments of a defense or war 
economy are on today’s agenda, and 
will have their effect on corporate 
activities and earnings. In plotting 
his course now the investor must take 
all these things into consideration— 
without, however, discarding the nor- 
mal factors that always enter into the 
determination of corporate prospects 
and security values. 


Dividend Prospects 


In preparing the accompanying 
portfolio, which will return the in- 
vestor a little over five per cent, 
full consideration has been accorded 
to the earnings and dividend pros- 
pects of the companies represented 
by the issues selected, come war or 
peace. The Government issues pro- 
vide a backlog approximating 25 per 
cent of the total investment. Two of 
the convertible preferreds are selling 
under call prices, with the Southern 
California Edison issue at about its 
call level, but none of the three ap- 
pears in any danger of being called. 

The common stocks are all well 
seasoned, with long dividend records. 


Please turn to page 27 


A Balanced Program for Investment of $100,000 


Amount 








Bonds Price Cost Income 
$25,000 U.S. Treasury 2%4s, 1967-72............. 101 $25,250 $625 
Preferred Stocks 
50 shares McCrory Stores 314% cum. conv......... 101 5,050 175 
50 shares Minneapolis-Honeywell 3.20% cum. conv. 102 5,100 160 
100 shares Sou. Calif. Edison 4.48% cum. conv...... 30 3,000 112 
Common Stocks 
30 shares American Tel. & Tel................... 151 4,530 270 
40shares Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe............. 122 4,880 320 
60shares Beech-Nut Packing ................... 30 1,800 96 
Pee: Ge ek sk a oS oni os dks oe aT ea 68 5,100 525 
100shares Cluett, Peabody ................-0.005- 27 2,700 200 
100 shares Consolidated Edison.................... 28 2,800 160 
Po ae ay are a ea ae 40 1,600 80 
Giehares Wretpect Gebpeee ... wie ccc cece 66 3,960 300 
100 shares General Wiectric...............-..200.. 47 4,700 240 
PE eB waa oa os od bk dn 5 cpeiine win 48 4,800 300 
100 shares National Dairy Products................ a4 4,400 280 
Co ee eee eee eee 70 7,000 400 
100 shares Underwood Corporation................ 43 4,300 350 
100 shares Union Carbide....................0005. 45 4,500 200 
100 shares Woolworth (F. W.)...........-.00006: 45 4,500 250 
i eS SS 24 $99,970 $5,043 
5 





Phelps Dodge— 
A Sound Copper 


Earnings and prices of all coppers move over wide range, 


but this company's stock is among the soundest. Price con- 


trols may come but issue is good long term inflation hedge 


M”™ factors contribute to the 
. volatility of copper metal 
prices, which in turn result in wide 
swings in the earnings of copper pro- 
ducers and in the prices for their 
shares. 

Copper usage broadly parallels ac- 
tivity in heavy industry, but consum- 
ers’ buying practices impart irregu- 
larity to demand. As demand for fin- 
ished products increases, users of 
copper metal accumulate inventories 
and draw on them when the price of 
the metal rises to levels they consider 
unreasonable. Not until they literal- 
ly begin scraping the bottom of stor- 
age bins do consumers resume buy- 
ing. These recurrent buyers’ strikes, 
which often develop during periods of 
high industrial activity, usually result 
in the price of copper being forced 
down to levels which induce consum- 
ers to reenter the market. 

Copper production cannot be 
geared to incidental variations in con- 
suming demand because of the time 
elapsing from the time the ore is 
mined until it passes through the vari- 
ous processes of milling, concentrat- 
ing, smelting and refining, finally to 
reach the market place. When deliv- 
eries of refined metal lag, producers’ 
inventories tend to pile up, but the 
leading copper interests largely offset 
the impact of abrupt changes in con- 
sumer buying by operating fabricat- 
ing subsidiaries, which in the case of 
Phelps Dodge account for about half 
that company’s copper production. 
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Phelps Dodge, topped only by 
Kennecott in the production of do- 
mestic copper, ranks third among 
American copper producers—both 
Anaconda and Kennecott have impor- 
tant foreign production, while the 
Phelps Dodge properties are all with- 
in the United States, with the excep- 
tion of a small producer in Northern 
Mexico. In recent years its produc- 
tion, including small amounts of cop- 
per produced from ores purchased 
from small operators, accounted for 
about one-fourth of total domestic 
production. In addition to copper the 
company is an important producer of 
silver—it ranks fourth among domes- 





Phelps Dodge 





jEarned 
Per Divi- -—Price Range 
Year *Sales Sharé dends High Low 
1929.. $38.7 $480 $2.75 9334-31 
1932.. 22.0 D0.70 None 11%— 3% 
1936.. 64.9 2.25 1.25 5634—255% 
1937.. 83.1 2.51 1.60 597%—18%4 
1938.. 62.6 1.71 1.00 4714—17% 
1939.. 75.5 2.42 1.50 4714—28% 
1940.. 80.0 2.49 1.50 4014—25% 
1941.. 104.7 2.80 1.50 35%R—23% 
1942.. 132.4 2.77 1.60 323%4—22 
1943.. 158.3 2.78 1.60 2934—20 
1944.. 168.2 2.49 1.60 2632—20% 
1945.. 137.8 2.00 1.60 40%—25 
1946.. 99.7 2.93 1.60 48 —29% 
1947.. 237.7 - 8.64 4.20 4834,—36% 
1948.. 2426 10.30 5.00 59 —40% 
1949.. 194.4 6.85 4.00 5314%4—361% 
Six Months to June 30: 
1949. .$106.2 $3.54 atts no be AM) 
1950.. 132.9 3.54 a$3.00 b5654—4414 
* Millions. + After depreciation but before de- 
pletion. a—Declared or paid to August 16. 


tb-—To August 16. D—Deficit. 


tic silver producers—as well as of 
zinc and lead. Some gold also is in- 
cluded in its output. 

Production in 1949 totaled 464.4 
million pounds of copper, 64.7 million 
pounds of zinc, 20.7 million pounds oi 
lead, 2.8 million ounces of silver and 
72,165 ounces of gold. The rising 
demand for copper in the final quar- 
ter of the year almost entirely offset 
the effect of the sharp drop in the 
second quarter which forced curtail- 
ment of operations and accounted for 
a drop of 30 million pounds in pro- 
duction for the year as compared 
with 1948. Total sales of copper, 
however, amounted to 591.2 million 
pounds and at the end of the year 
Phelps Dodge had no copper on hand 
other than working stocks and copper 
in process. 

Thus far this year deliveries have 
run ahead of 1950, though no tonnage 
figures have been reported. Dollar- 
wise, sales in the first quarter were 
at about the 1949 rate, but during the 
second quarter dollar sales doubled 
the first quarter total, bringing the 
six months’ sales to $132.9 million vs. 
$106.2 million in the first half of 
1949. The rise in the price of cop- 
per, from 18.5 cents per pound to 22.5 
cents per pound, and proportionate 
increases in prices for other base 
metals, explains a large part of the 
second quarter dollars gain in sales. 


Leading Fabricator 


In addition to its metal production, 
Phelps Dodge is a leading factor in 
the copper fabricating industry. Its 
subsidiary, Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corporation, is the largest 
consumer of copper in the wire and 
cable industry, and operates the only 
continuous copper rod rolling mill in 
the world. The company is the only 
supplier of compression type high- 
voltage cable and supertension power 
cable used by the utility industry. 

Phelps Dodge is in strong financial 
position. At the end of 1949 current 
assets of $133.5 million were approxi- 
mately three times current liabilities 
of $45.3 million. The low prices for 
metals which prevailed during the 
first half of the year resulted in a 
sharp cut in sales totals, which 
amounted to $194.4 million vs. $242.6 
million in 1948, while rising costs 
pared net to $34.7 million against 

Please turn to page 31 
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Profits Boost 
For Broadcasters 


Radio time is sold out, and companies have been 


obtaining better television revenues and improved cost 


control. Here's a look at the longer term prospects 


B urdened by heavy development 
expense for television, both of 
the publicly-owned independent 
broadcasting companies reported low- 
er earnings in 1948 and 1949 than in 
the two preceding years. For Colum- 
bia Broadcasting, 1949 earnings were 
the smallest of any year since 1942; 
American Broadcasting, on record 
sales of $40.3 million, reported a def- 
icit equal to 31 cents a share. It was 
simply impossible to introduce a radi- 
cally new broadcasting medium with- 
out suffering a serious drain of 
profits. 

The question at issue, then, is when 
will such extraordinary expenses 
cease to have effect, or when will 
they be counter-balanced by increased 
television income? Results of the two 
independents for the first six months 
of this year provide a part of the 
answer. On a 14 per cent sales in- 
crease, Columbia Broadcasting re- 
ported a gain of 86 per cent in net 
earnings. Sales were at an all-time 
high for any six-month period, the 
$60.3 million of receipts exceeding 
those for any full year prior to 1946. 
American Broadcasting had a more 
modest sales gain of six per cent in 
the first half compared with the simi- 
lar 1949 period, but earnings for the 
six months made a substantial ad- 
vance to 11 cents per share vs. a deficit 
of five cents a year earlier. Although 





American Broadcasting 


Earned 

Sales Per Price Range—, 
Year (Millions) Share High Low 
oa $12.5 $0.06 ' (Listed 
ou, Se 18.8 0.80 on N.Y. 
1944.22 30.3 0.53 Stock 
IMS . cis. 30.7 0.24 Exchange 
BG... ... 32.8 1.24 July 26, 
ce Se 36.0 1.28 1948) 
ae Tee 37.1 0.28 104— 7% 
ee 40.3 D0.31 10%— 5% 
Six months ended June 30: 
sn $20.7 D$0.05 eee eee 
1990. 55.95 21.9 0.11 al44— 7% 


D~Deficit. a—To August 16. 
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Columbia Broadcasting 


television operations have not started 
to pay off in the sense of adding to 
net income, they at least are not con- 
suming radio earnings at the rate 
witnessed in 1948-49. Having 
brought television expenses more in 
line with income, the broadcasters 
have begun to hope to make some 
money on TV starting sometime next 
year. 


Sales Trend 


If Columbia’s better cost control on 
television operations (plus a 14 per 
cent gain in revenues, largely from 
this source) is good for an 86 per 
cent gain in net during the first half, 
what will the situation be when tele- 
vision really begins to pay off? 
Rather than assume that television 
will continue to exert so great a lev- 
erage on earnings, it may be well to 
consider the sales trend over a period 
of years in both peace and war as 
a guide to the future. During the 
last 15 years, Columbia has reported 
steady sales gains with the exception 
of 1938 and 1948. Sales during the 
intervening years gained on the aver- 
age about ten per cent a year. While 
a good part of this gain may be 
ascribed to inflationary forces, the 
broadcasting business is still pri- 
marily a growth industry and has 
not yet reached the limit. 


therefore, 


Television, 
counted on to bring in more income 
even though it is not yet a profit- 
maker, even with the good broadcast- 
ing business forecast for this fall. But 
profit margins on the whole are much 


may be 


better than last year. Some actual 
net income from television in 1951 
should provide a further stimulant. 
Save in 1949, when operating costs 
increased $4.5 million over the pre- 
ceding year, net earnings have fol- 
lowed the trend of sales, either up or 
down. The company therefore is ex- 
pected to make up lost ground this 
year and next and outdo its peak 
showing of 1947 when it reported a 
record net of $3.45 per share. Should 
sales increase at the average rate of 
ten per cent per year, the company 
would be able to report net earnings 
of about $4.65 a share (after 38 per 
cent taxes) in 1951. Even with 
higher wartime taxes, better earnings 
than in any former year appear in 
prospect. 

American Broadcasting has ex- 
perienced some very wide variations 
in earnings even though sales have 
advanced pretty steadily year by year. 
Formerly one of the smaller broad- 
casting chains, the company acquired 
in 1943 the Blue Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company, and 
by the end of 1944 had more than 
doubled its 1942 dollar sales although 
net profits failed to keep pace. The 
varying fortunes of the new indepen- 
dent (incorporated in 1943) are re- 
flected in the erratic showing since. 
With five wholly-owned television 
stations in operation and practically 
all radio time sold out, company af- 
fairs are now on a sounder basis and 
some improvement may be looked for 

Please turn to page 31 





Columbia Broadcasting 


*Earned 

Sales Per *Divi- +Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1942.. $44.7 $240 $1.50 16%— 8% 
1943.. 52.2 2.64 1.80  263%4—15%4 
1944.. 58.0 2.72 180  353%4—26% 
1945.. 59.4 3.11 180 50 —3l 
1946.. 67.1 3.38 2.30 47 —28 
1947.. 74.3 3.45 2.10 325%—21% 
1948.. 70.1 2.94 200 313%—20 
1949.. 749 2.44 140 28%—16% 
Six months ended June 30: 
1949.. $52.9 $1.00 2i8 ee ee Ch 
1950.. 60.3 1.85 a$1.20 b38%4,—25% 





* On combined A and B shares. f—On Class 
A shares. a—Declared or paid to August 16. 
b—To August 16. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


California Electric Power C+ 

Shares are speculative, but gener- 
ous yield and growth prospects are 
favorable factors; price 7. (Pays 15c 
qu.) A smaller supply of power from 
the Government-controlled Hoover 
Dam and reduced net from the ice di- 
vision because of lower produce ship- 
ments resulted in a decline in June 
quarter earnings to 17 cents a share 
compared with 21 cents in the prior 
comparable period. Ice and cold stor- 
age operations provide about ten per 
cent of total revenues, while nine per 
cent comes from telephone and tele- 
graph services and nearly 82 per cent 
from electric operations. Management 
is currently seeking a rate increase in 
the telephone division. 


Celanese B+ 

Stock of this major rayon yarn pro- 
ducer appears reasonably priced at 
present levels around 37. (Pd. $1.20 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.40.) 
With domestic mills running at full 
capacity, company should at least 
maintain present earnings throughout 
the balance of the year. It reported 
first half earnings of $3.61 a share, 
three and a half times those for the 
same period last year. Company is allo- 
cating its production and it is reported 
that the new $3 million Monterrey 
(Mexico) plant, to be operated by a 
newly formed subsidiary, will be in 
operation by the end of the year, and 
will produce about 9,000 tons of ray- 
on pulp annually. 


Congoleum-Nairn B 

Stock qualifies as a businessman’s 
risk and, at current prices around 23, 
appears reasonably valued. (Pd. or 
decl. $1.12% thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $2.) Lower selling prices ac- 
counted for the drastic earnings drop 
reported for the first six months, but 
company believes increased advertis- 
ing, plus the reduced cost on its print- 
ed felt base floor coverings, will con- 
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siderably broaden the market for its 
products. Expansion plans have been 
delayed until the international situa- 
tion clarifies. During the last war, 
company made shells for the Army and 
Navy and can reconvert if necessary ; 
no new financing would be needed for 
this. (Also FW, June 21.) 


Empire District Electric C+ 

A low price-earnings ratio and a 
yield of better than 7 per cent justify 
retention of these semi-speculative 
shares, priced at 17. (Pays $1.24 yr.) 
A new 30,000 kilowatt steam-generat- 
ing plant was recently placed in op- 
eration at the Riverton, Kan. station. 
Last year, electricity sales to resi- 
dential customers averaged 1,150 
kwh, 95 per cent higher than in 1939. 
Lead and zinc mines which at one 
time accounted for about a third of 
the company’s electric business now 
represent only 13 per cent. Com- 
pany’s present dividend rate amounts 
to only 53 per cent of latest twelve- 
month earnings (through March 31) 
of $2.33 a share; thus, the present 
rate of payments seems fairly well 
secured, even in the event of a tax 
increase. 


Food Fair Stores C+ 

At 19, stock is fully priced on cur- 
vent profits, but further growth over 
the longer term is indicated. (Pd. 35c 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 55c.) 
Sales and net profits in the first quar- 
ter of the current fiscal year are re- 
ported at record levels with sales ap- 
proaching the $41 million figure vs. 
$35.6 million a year ago. Estimates 
place net in the 12 weeks ended July 
22 at 59 cents per share as against 38 
cents a share in the same quarter of 
1949. As at July 22 the chain com- 
prised of 113 supermarkets as com- 
pared with 110 units last year, with 
18 additional stores, all supermarkets, 
now under construction. (Also FW, 
June 7.) 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


dividend with a special disbursement 
















General Motors B+ 

A market leader, stock currently 1s 
priced around 88. Company supple- 
mented its regular $1.50 quarterly 







of $2.50 (both payable to stock of 
record August 14), bringing pay- 
ments thus far in 1950 to $7 com- 
pared with $8 paid in 1949. Sales 
and earnings reached new highs dur- 
ing the June quarter, bringing first 
half net to $10.90 per share against 
$6.76 earned in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1949. Production of cars and 
trucks totaled 1,012,874 units during 
the second quarter, a new record, and 
demand for diesel locomotives and 
Frigidaire appliances was particularly 
strong. Stockholders will vote on a 
2-for-1 split on September 27. 


General Public Utilities C+ 

Stock appears reasonably priced on 
basis of growth indicated and liberal 
return afforded ; recent price, 16. (Pd. 
80c thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 85c.) 
Farnings are currently running at a 
substantially higher rate than wit- 
nessed last year, with net in the twelve 
months ended June 30 rising to $2.23 
per share against $1.72 a share in 
the preceding twelve months (calcu- 
lated on a pro-forma basis and ex- 
cluding operations of subsidiaries sold 
during 1949). The anticipated in- 
crease in corporate taxes is expected 
to be absorbed by further earnings 
gains. Subsidiaries in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania are now fully inter- 
connected by a high voltage transmis- 
sion line, and through this integra- 
tion, additional operating economies 
should result. Reflecting the overall 
improvement, the quarterly dividend 
was recently raised from 25 cents to 
30 cents per share. (Also FW, 
May 24.) 





































General Telephone B+ 
At 26, stock provides a liberal re- 
turn, with earnings improvement 1n- 
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dicated over the intermediate term. 
(Pays 50c qu.) Subsidiary com- 
panies of this largest independent 
telephone system have obtained rate 
increases totaling $1.9 million per an- 
num since July 16 last. Other appli- 
cations for increases amounting to 
$2.7 million are pending and addi- 
tional adjustments will be sought in 
the near future. Thus there its good 
reason to believe that the downward 
trend in earnings evidenced in the 
first half of 1950 will soon be arrested 
—net in first six months equaled 
$1.06 per share vs. $1.29 per share 
a year ago but second quarter net was 
almost identical with the 62 cents per 
share reported in the same quarter of 
1949. Since the beginning of the year 
71,223 telephones have been added to 
the system, bringing the total served 
to 1.26 million at June 30, 1950. In 
this period there was only a slight 
decline in unfilled applications for 
service, from 83,909 to 79,100. (Also 
FW, June 21.) 


Motor Wheel ‘ B 


Around 24, the shares are an above- 
average businessman's commitment. 
(Pd. $1.20 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$2.60). Company has spent about 
$6.5 million during 1945-1949 for 
plant additions and improvements and 
all manufacturing operations are now 
centered in Lansing, Mich. Wheels, 
hubs and brake drums for the auto 
industry are still the biggest single 
division of the business, but non-auto 
lines (Duo-Therm heating appliances, 
agricultural, industrial and railway 
equipment) account for more than 
half of sales. A large proportion of 
all passenger cars produced are equip- 
ped with company-made_ wheels, 
which also are used by leading truck 
and farm equipment producers. With 
growing availability of natural gas, 
greater emphasis is being placed on 
gas burning appliances in the Duo- 
Therm division. 


J. C. Penney A 

An income stock which normally 
moves in @ narrow range; now 58. 
(Pd. $2.50, including $1 extra thus far 
in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.50). Company 
reported per share earnings of $2.13 
for the six months ended June 30, 
compared to $2 in the same period 
last year. Six new stores have been 
added in the past year and it plans 
to open others in strategic locations. 
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Some shortages have appeared be- 
cause of “scare buying,” but no seri- 
ous difficulties are anticipated over 
the foreseeable future unless the pres- 
ent conflict widens. (Also FW, 
May 17.) 


Public Service of Colorado B+ 
At 25, stock is reasonably priced on 
the basis of its earnings outlook and 
provides a satisfactory return, quality 
considered. (Pays 35c qu.) Com- 
pany’s construction budget covering 
the five-year period through 1952 has 
been increased to $83 million, of 
which $41 million was expended to 
June 30 last. Expenditures for the 
second half of 1950 and the whole of 
1951 are estimated at $37 million. 
Certain labor disagreements have de- 
layed until October 1 the scheduled 
operation of the first 40,000-kilowatt 
unit of the new Arapahoe plant. Also, 
the Korean war has necessitated 
changes in company’s proposed fi- 
nancing program which now will in- 
volve the sale of $10 million of securi- 
ties instead of the $17 million of pre- 
ferred stock and debentures original- 
ly proposed. (Also FW, Mar. 1.) 


Standard Oil (N. J.) A 

This quality issue represents the 
outstanding unit in the industry and 
at 79 appears reasonably priced. (Pd. 
or decl. $3.25 thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $4 plus stock.) A dividend 
of $1.25 per share has been de- 
clared, payable September 12 to stock 
of record August 10. In March and 
June of the current year disburse- 
ments of $1 each were made. Earn- 
ings equal to $5.27 a share are indi- 
cated for the first half against $4.54 
a share in the corresponding period 
of 1949. Developments in connection 
with world markets for oil will, of 
course, shape the profits pattern over 
the intermediate term. 


Standard Oil (Cal.) B84 

Stock represents one of the better 
situated oil units and has an excellent 
growth potential; recent price, 72. 
(Pd. or decl. $3 plus stock thus far 
in 1950; pd. 1949, $4 plus stock.) 
Improved industry conditions in re- 
cent months, even excluding the in- 
creased demand resulting from the 
Korean war, have brought about an 
upturn in company’s profits trend. 
Second quarter earnings rose above 


those of the initial quarter although 
six months profits of $4.21 per share 
were still below the level of a year 
earlier ($5.29 a share). In the sec- 
ond quarter, domestic crude produc- 
tion averaged 266,000 barrels daily, a 
gain of 2,000 barrels daily over the 
first quarter volume. Increased sub- 
sidiary output in Texas and other 
Gulf Coast States accounted for this 
rise. (Also FW, Apr. 15.) 


Truax-Traer Coal C+ 

Shares carry an appreciable risk 
factor; current price, 14. (Now pays 
35c qu.) Work stoppages during the 
fiscal year which ended last April 
30 resulted in a loss of about 43 per 
cent of total working days, based on 
a five-day week. However, these in- 
terruptions occurred only at the com- 
pany’s Illinois and West Virginia 
mines, while the North Dakota mines 
had no stoppages. While earnings 
dropped to $1.54 a share in fiscal 
1950 vs. $4.55 a year earlier, the pro- 
portion of sales made under long term 
contracts to utilities and other year- 
round coal users has increased and 
management predicts “continued op- 
erations at a profitable level.” Close 
to 80 per cent of the 6.2 million tons 
of coal sold in the latest fiscal year 
was produced by the company and 
the remainder purchased. 


Thompson Products B 


Shares (now 62) constitute a bust-. 
nessman’s investment for war or 
peace. (Pd. $1.92 thus far in 1950 
and $2.50 in 1949, adj. for 20% stk. 
div. in May.) Company has acquired 
Ramsey Corporation, one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of automotive pis- 
ton rings for the replacement market ; 
the new subsidiary, which has annual 
sales of about $5 million, operates 
three domestic plants and one in Can- 
ada. Company’s sales of automotive 
equipment reached a new high in the 
second quarter. Over-all sales in the 
first half of 1950 were about on a 
par with the initial six months of 
1949, but the per cent of gross car- 
ried down to net income improved to 
7.6 per cent vs. 4.9 per cent; as a 
result, 1950 first half net equaled 
$7.42 per share compared with $4.63 
in ’49, the latter figure adjusted to 
reflect the recent stock dividend. 
(Also FW, Feb. 1.) 





Changing Values 
In Real Estate 


War activity has brought commercial space into greater 


demand. Some scare buying of country and shore prop- 


erties noted. Home buyers are closing deals faster 


R@ estate values, following the 
outbreak of war, have begun to 
firm here and there although there 
is no indication yet of a definite re- 
versal of the long term downward 
trend which forecasters believe is due 
to end shortly before or about the 
mid-’fifties. There is still consider- 
able property on the market which is 
selling at lower prices than are asked, 
and with the exception of those areas 
where housing has been tight since 
the war, real estate firms continue to 
find many new listings. Demand in 
general is holding up fairly well, how- 
ever, and but for the large amounts 
of consumer cash going for automo- 
biles and other durable goods, the 
chances are that real estate prices 
would be higher. 

The most rapid changes have taken 
place in commercial properties and in 
new homes in or near large cities. 
Rental activity in commercial build- 
ings has improved because many 
firms have begun to expand in an- 
ticipation of greater war demand, be- 
_ heving that more new space may be 
needed in a hurry. People also are 
making up their minds faster owing 
to the possibility of a cessation of 
building. The increase in govern- 
mental activity which accompanies 
every war will also require more 
space. In short, this is no time for 
commercial property owners in most 
large cities to be pessimistic. 

Despite the fact that a great many 
new homes have been built since the 
war, the supply is still lagging behind 
demand. Buyers in areas around such 
cities as San Francisco, Dallas, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Chicago, New 
York, and Portland, Oregon, are 
closing deals faster partly because 
prices are going up and also because 
both private and public home-building 
is bound to be curtailed. Peak de- 
mand coupled with recurring short- 
ages of building materials and labor is 
forcing prices up. Since they have 
10 
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no means of knowing just how much 
higher costs will go, some builders 
are deferring construction of homes 
on properties already bought. Other 
projects are being curtailed. Only 
homes already started will be finished. 


Future Costs 


Because home-building suppliers in 
some of the thickly populated areas 
are not taking orders very long in 
advance, an accurate measurement of 
future costs is impossible. Hardest 
hit will be the mass housing builders 
dependent on generous credit terms. 
Not only has the allowable increase 
in total mortgages insured by Federal 
Housing Administration been cut in 
half but down-payments are being in- 
creased by several means. Private 
property owners should be pleased 
with curbs on mass housing which, in 
effect, will protect them from an in- 
flated housing situation and lower 
prices. 

Prices of farms in many areas are 
generally advancing on rising farm 
commodity prices and the generally 
high level of economic activity. Be- 
tween March and July, land values 
increased an average of two per cent, 
continuing an upward trend which 
started last November, reports the 
Agriculture Department. Due to high 
asking prices for land, volume of farm 
sales is down for the country as a 
whole but the Korean situation, nev- 


ertheless, has introduced “‘a strong 
new force” in the farm commodity 
and real estate market. The Agricul- 
ture Department believes that if re- 
cent commodity price increases are 
maintained, land values can be ex- 
pected to continue strong, and better 
prices for farm products may well 
lead to an increased volume of sales. 

Up and down the Eastern Seaboard, 
there is a growing interest in sea- 
shore cottages, mountain cabins, old 
mining properties and farms in se- 
cluded areas. Real estate dealers 
comment that in times like the pres- 
ent, a certain amount of scare buying 
always crops up, on the chance of 
either a depression or bombing perils. 
Prices on the West Coast are still 
fairly high, reflecting new industries 
there and the prolonged housing 
shortage. There is a big demand in 
both East and West for homes for 
older people living on pensions. 

In many parts of the country, how- 
ever, the prospective purchaser can 
still dicker in buying country proper- 
ties. Prices have even loosened up 
in Vermont, a much-publicized area 
where local real estate dealers proved 
a match for the city slickers who at 
one time bid prices up to a level as 
high as that prevailing in New York’s 
Westchester County, and Connecti- 
cut’s Fairfield County. The recent 
up-surge of prices in Connecticut, 
however, has just about killed the 
real estate market in certain areas oi 
that state. Buyers can find as good 
properties at much lower prices in 
nearby Long Island or New Jersey. 
Demand has been lessening in such 
states as Ohio, Indiana and West 
Virginia, and although prices have 
been holding up fairly well in the 
South, they are lower in Florida now 
than in the immediate postwar period. 

An area in which prices have made 
a rapid advance during the last 12 or 
15 years is Arkansas and Missouri. 
Good properties there were once so 
incredibly cheap that they were not 
even listed in real estate dealers’ cata- 
logues but now that several areas in 
these states have been nationally 
publicized as recreation centers, buy- 
ing interest has been created so that 
prices for farm and country places 
now correspond to those in Pennsyl- 
vania. Similar changes have been 
witnessed over the years in Idaho and 
in some parts of the Southwest. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Tax hike this year promises to be less onerous 


than had been feared. Next year’s tax law too 


far away to shape present investment policies 


The stock price averages have continued their 
generally higher movement in recent sessions, but 
a look at individual issues shows that buyers have 
shifted their emphasis from the strictly war-benefit- 
ed sort of stock to those with an earnings basis of 
a more solid sort. Thus, such issues as Diamond 
Match, Lily-Tulip, Swift, California’ Packing and 
Hiram Walker have been among those recently 
selling at new highs for the year, and other non- 
war issues also have been turning in a better per- 
formance after their previously laggard appearance. 
Oils, papers, rubbers and some of the retailers 
have been prominent in the rise, and while not 
the only factor affecting those groups, the prospect 
of further inflation has supplied a significant part 
of the fuel that has provided the impetus for 
the move. 


Despite the inflation outlook, electric power 
and light shares also have been in demand, the 
utility stock index rising 13 out of the past 16 


. trading days. Inflation will bring about higher 


costs for fuel, labor and supplies. But other ex- 
penses promise to remain relatively stable, and the 
companies can look forward to such offsets as 
rising power sales and, over the longer term, prob- 
ably higher rates. Although theoretically, utility 
issues are war casualties, actually their record in 
World War II was quite satisfactory. 


The tax bill seems to be moving swiftly toward 
final form, and the probable 45 per cent rate for 
large companies, with no EPT, is considerably 
milder than had been feared only a short time ago. 
The rise of seven percentage points will reduce net 
earnings by a little more than 11.2 per cent—not 
a very serious cut at a time when corporate profits 
are running at an all-time high. 


Next year of course, will see the tax problem 
reopened, the present intention being to add an 
EPT to the new higher normal corporate rate. 
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But too many things can happen between now and 
the time the next Congress gets around to tax 
legislation for this to have great present importance 
in shaping investment policies. 


The dividend news continues to be unusually 
favorable, and neither the war uncertainties nor 
the higher taxes in sight are preventing numerous 
companies from increasing their payments to share- 
holders. Later declarations than those compiled 
on page 29 include extras by American Sugar 
and Gillette, a 40-cent extra by Worthington Pump, 
and the first payment since 1945 by American Air- 
lines. Because of currently higher market levels, 
prevailing common stock yields are somewhat 
lower than they were a year ago. But at nearly 6.2 
per cent (Moody index), the average common 
stock is returning the investor considerably more 
than he can obtain elsewhere with comparable 
safety, a fact which should continue to provide a 
powerful element of support for the market. 


No matter what the immediate developments 
in Korea—or elsewhere—may be, business activity 
will continue in this country at a feverish pace, 
and despite higher taxes corporate earnings will 
hold to high levels. While earnings, current and 
prospective, are the greatest single determinant of 
share prices, the general market could temporarily 
be depressed by further adverse military develop- 
ments in the combat area, and investors should be 
guided by a policy of caution. 


But the investor whose holdings are largely 
confined to the better quality shares, representing 
companies that should show good earnings under 
the kind of semi-war controls we seem headed for, 
occupies a sound position and over the longer 
term should fare satisfactorily. Any significant 
decline from current stock price levels would prob- 
ably present new buying oppoftunities. 

Written August 17, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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More Aircraft Business 

The Defense Department is issuing no state- 
ment on airplane quantity production, but the 
Aircraft Industries Association estimates that an 
increase to an output rate about one-tenth of the 
peak attained in World War II will meet the speci- 
fied requirements. This would indicate an expan- 
sion to about 900 planes a month compared with 
a June rate of 215. 

Evidence that major producers are stepping up 
output as fast as possible is found in want ads in 
West Coast papers, and aircraft job-seekers have 
begun to crowd the employment offices of Boeing, 
Douglas, Consolidated and North American. It is 
estimated that a total of 500,000 aircraft workers 
will be needed, which means doubling present 
employment rolls which carried approximately 
250,000 workers in June. 

Although industry circles feel that aircraft work- 
ers can be mobilized with less confusion than at 
the beginning of World War II, they are less op- 
timistic concerning the time needed to get into 
full-scale production. Military planes have be- 
come much more complex since the early 1940s, 
and tooling-up alone is expected to take much 
longer. In the opinion of some industry leaders, 
more than two years will elapse before production 
is in full swing. 


Freight Car Shortage 

A recurrence of the freight car shortage, which 
is now running at about 50,000 cars a day, means 
that this number is the average unavailable for 
loading on the day they are ordered by shippers, 
or on the following day. There are several reasons 
for the scarcity. | 

Increased military movements and greater pro- 
duction for national defense have taken additional 
cars, and the rush by consumers and industry to 
buy or stock up against future uncertainties has 
also boosted the number of current carloadings. 
In some areas, more cars are needed to move grain 
shipments, both old grain and the new crop being 
transported at the same time. Recent strikes, both 


on railroads and among longshoremen, have dis- - 


rupted the normal pattern of distribution and re- 
turn of cars. And due to retirement of wornout 
cars and the laying up of those which need re- 
building, the number presently available is about 
50,000 less than one year ago. 

To meet the situation the railroads have stepped 
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up their car repair and rebuilding programs and 
are planning to increase the total supply by ap- 
proximately 122,000, orders for around 95 per 
cent of which have already been placed. Carload- 
ings in August, meanwhile, are continuing their 
seasonal upward swing. 


Office Equipment Buying 

Despite recent price increases, sales of office 
equipment have risen sharply, with leading manu- 
facturers reporting July gains ranging from 15 
to 40 per cent over the same month of 1949. While 
executives agree that there has been some scare 
buying, the major cause of the current upswing 
has been ascribed to the placement of orders which 
previously had been held in abeyance in hopes of 
excise tax repeal. It now has become obvious that 
the tax will remain for an indefinite time and 
buyers have gone ahead with their plans. Gains 
have been scored in all types of equipment and 
order backlogs are rising. Results for the first 
weeks of August show no let-down from the July 
pace, pointing toward excellent earnings results in 
the current quarter. 


Utility Revenues Up 

Revenues of privately owned electric utilities ag- 
gregated $385.6 million in June, 9.8 per cent above 
June 1949. And because of the installation of new 
plants and the modernization of facilities, expenses 
showed smaller than proportional increases and net 
income rose to $68.9 million, 14.4 per cent better 
than June a year ago. 

The tremendous expansion program of the in- 
dustry has lifted total generating capacity to 67.5 
million kw., nearly double the nation’s capacity 
at the beginning of 1941. Almost four times as 
much new generating capacity is on the power 
lines today as there was in 1940—30 million kw. 
of generating equipment is less than ten years old 
as against only eight million kw. less than ten 
years old in 1940. Current construction programs 
call for a further substantial boost in generating 
capacity with another 12 million kw. to be added 
by the end of 1952. 


High Auto Output 

Because military orders are lagging, and also 
because several months would be required for tool- 
ing-up for such work, the automobile industry has 
begun to feel that a high rate of civilian output 
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can be maintained throughout the rest of this year. 
The four-millionth passenger car of 1950 already 
has rolled off the assembly line, placing the indus- 
try nearly two months ahead of last year’s record 
pace. At August 12, after 32 weeks, U. S. auto- 
mobile and truck plants had turned out approxi- 
mately 4.8 million vehicles or an average of 150,- 
000 a week. Some improvement in the steel sup- 
ply situation is reported and the slightly pessimis- 
tic feeling of a month ago has been dispelled. Al- 
though the current rate of 150,000 cars and trucks 
will not be maintained throughout the rest of the 
year because of the retooling required for new 
models, the industry is now confident that last 
year’s record of 6.2 million units will be surpassed. 


Production Soars 

A new all-time record for national production 
of goods and services was set in the three months 
ended June 30, during which over-all output was 
at an annual rate of nearly $270 billion (Com- 
merce Department figures) compared with $267 
billion, the previous high, in the final quarter of 
1948. Looking at the $254 billion figure reported 
for the last quarter of 1949 and $263 billion for 
the first quarter of this year, the steep climb of the 
most recent period becomes obvious. 

However, while personal spending rose $2 bil- 
lion, at an annual rate, during the June quarter, 
the rise was almost entirely due to price increases, 
and there was little change in physical volume. 
Private investment meanwhile increased by more 
than $5 billion, and spending for new construc- 
tion was up $1 billion at the annual rate. Business 
purchases of equipment and business inventories 
rose $2 billion each while Government spending 
for goods and services remained the same. Be- 
cause war-scare buying of many different prod- 
ucts has eliminated most of the seasonal slack, and 
due to larger Government buying, national output 
is continuing at a high level in the third quarter. 


Briefs On Selected Issues 

General Motors’ Cadillac Division takes over 
Cleveland plant with over 50 acres of floor space 
for military tank building. 

U. S. Steel’s Gunnison Homes subsidiary books 
its biggest project—a development of 500 houses 
in Louisville, Ky. 

Sperry Corporation’s unfilled orders of June 30 
were $195 million vs. $130 million a year earlier. 

Simmons Company’s first-half sales totaled $61.1 
million vs. $52.8 million a year before. 

Columbia Gas revenues in six months to June 
30 amounted to $86.0 million vs. $67.6 million a 
year ago. 

Texas Company in first half year grossed $560.5 
million vs. $514.8 million in same 1949 period. 

Borden Company’s six months’ sales were $295.9 
million vs. $305.0 million a year before. 

Pacific Gas & Electric reports revenues in twelve 
months to June 30 at $224.1 million vs. $214.6 
million a year before. 


Other Corporate News 

Pullman Inc. reports freight car backlogs at 16,- 
000 vs. 700 units at end of 1949. 

Bankers Trust acquisition of Lawyers Trust at 
$68.09 per share to be voted on by stockholders 
of both September 14. 

Boeing Airplane to spend $3 million to increase 
Seattle research and manufacturing facilities. 

Pan American World Airways: U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New York denies petition to 
halt acquisition of American Overseas Airlines. 

Burlington Mills acquires majority interest in 
Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga., maker of spun rayon 
fabrics. 

Benson & Hedges stockholders act October 3 on 
proposed 4-for-1 stock split. 

Mack Trucks receives repeat order for 60 diesel- 
powered 45-passenger buses from Surface Trans- 
portation of New York. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


SELECTED 
: ISSUES 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 








Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 244s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975 101 2.70 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 3.95 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 102 2.60 103% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

| Se eee er 104 2.95 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 101 2.70 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 103 4.20 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985 101 2.70 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 100 4.50 105 


*Reedemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general inves- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price ield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 132 5.30% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 106 5.66 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 107 4.67 Not 


Champion Paper $4.50 cum...... 104 4,33 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 92 5.43 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum.... 76 4.61 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— 
Paid So Far --Earnings— Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $1.70 *9.90b$1.37b$1.53 27 


Dow Chemical ........ 1.30 *2.00 £4.44 £5.34 61 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 0.90 £2.38 £1.74 24 
General Electric ...... 2.00 2.20 bl1.61 b2.68 47 
General Foods ........ 2.25 1.85 b2.50 b2.47 45 
Int’l Business Machines 74.00 73.00 b5.87 b6.34 204 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 2.25 e€3.59 e€3.92 49 


Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 1.50 b1.87 b1.60 33 
Standard Oil of Calif... 74.00 73.00 b5.55 b4.21 72 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 2.00 b1.46 b2.11 45 
United Biscuit ....... 160: --120-> b2:75--b229::-27 


b—half-year. e—Twelve months ended June 30. f—Twelve 
neanthe — May 31. *Also paid 2%% in stock. +Also paid 
3% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of the common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

c Dividends \ 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores .... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $2.00 32 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 9.00 151 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.70 180 49 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 1.20 28 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 2.75 68 
Household Finance .. 1926 1.60 72.00 160 33 
Kress (S. H.) . ose 1918 2.46 3.00 150. $2 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 8.52 2.64 42 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 2.50 37 
May Dept. Stores.... 191) 1.96 3.00 2.25 51 





Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 150 32 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.97% 26 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 150 34 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.71 1.10 0.80 21 
Sterling Drug ...... 1902 1.82 2.25 150 36 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.25 3.75 400 71 


Underwood Corp. ... 1911 2.97 3.50 2.25° 43 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 3.75 99 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.03 4.00 2.75 59 
Walgreen Conipany .. 1933 1.68 1.85 145 29 


tAlso paid 10% in stock. 





Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

7-Dividends— 


Paid So Far -—Earnings—~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 a$1.08 a$0.84 38 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.40 2.10 b5.91 b5.63 42 
Brown Shoe .......... 2.10 2.20 b2.49 b2.95 44 


Columbia Gas System.. 0,71 0.56%4b0.63 b0.90 12 
Container Corporation . 4.00 2.25 b3.45 b4.61 50 


Firestone Tire ....... 4.00 3.00 b4.02 b6.68 69 
Flintkote Company ... 2.50 1.50 b2.23 bl.71 26 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 4.00 3.75 b3.26 b3.96 66 
Gen. Amer. Transport. 3.00 1.50 b2.74 b2.29 53 
General Motors ....... 8.00 7.00 b6.76 b10.91 88 
Glidden Company .... 71.60 1.60 b1.37 b1.27 25 
Kennecott Copper .... 4.00 1.75 4.45 62 


Mathieson Chemical .. 1.06 0.62 b1.23 b162 26 
Mid-Continent Petrol . 3.00 2.25 b3.43 b3.22 49 


Simmons Company ... 2.50 1.50 bl1.70 b3.09 29 
Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 1.00 b1.82 b2.10 31 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 1.50 b2.48 b0.94 30 
ee errr 2.25 1.95 b3.12 b4.08 36 


West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 0.90 b1.81 b1.88 24 
a—First. quarter. b—Half-year. fAlso paid 2% in stock. 
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War's In raising the necessary 
Tes funds to finance a war, the 
first consideration should 
Problems 


be to place the burden 
equitably and where it will work the 
least hardship. 

Taxation to meet military expendi- 
tures is recognized by everyone as 
“must” legislation. But at the same 
time Congress should restrain its 
patriotic ardor and see to it that the 
cost of the war is maintained within 
reason. Cur civilian economy will be 
forced to make sacrifices, but it must 
be left with enough to exist itself. 

In addition to watching for un- 
necessary expenditures, it is the duty 
of our legislators who write tax laws 
and approve major appropriations to 
see to it that the Government itself 
trims to the bone its non-war expen- 
ditures so as to ease the burden. The 
improvements that many non-military 
outlays represent could very well be 
deferred to.a time when the Govern- 
ment will be better able to foot the 
bill. 

Up to the present time, however, 
there are no signs that the Adminis- 
tration is willing to follow such a 
logical policy. Yet we certainly 
could reduce the amount to be spent 
on public buildings, harbors and 
waterways, dam sites and the like— 
all these improvements could wait. 

Conservative senators like Harry 
F. Byrd and Robert A. Taft are 
among those who believe that these 
expenses could be deferred for the 
present. An estimated $5 billion dol- 
lars might be saved by such action, a 
sum which could do much to lighten 
the potential tax burden that the war 
will impose upon each of us. It is a 
good idea to defray the costs of war 
a pay-as-you-go basis, but that 
chould not be taken as a green light 
lor the budget makers. We must 
guard against the danger of overesti- 
mating our needs and exercise pru- 
(ence in making our decisions. 
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Better Not Who pays more than 
Destroy one-third of the Federal 
This Seed Government’s total tax 


take? None other than 
American corporate enterprise—and 
perhaps it would be sound public 
relations to carry home this story not 
only to the public, but also to our 
legislators. It is especially important 
to impress this fact upon the fire- 
brands and mavericks in Congress 
who often go out of their way to 
single out business for political bait- 
ing. 

Some light on the amount of taxes 
paid into the Government till by cor- 
porations was recently revealed by 
Chrysler Corporation. This automo- 
bile producer paid more than $870 
million in taxes of all kinds in the 
last ten years or almost twice its net 
profits during the same period. This, 
however, is just one example of thou- 
sands which could be cited to prove 
the point. One can readily see, there- 
fore, that Uncle Sam prospers when 
corporations are able to make money 
—his levy is almost one dollar for 
every fifty cents that is left. 

It is also interesting to note that 
during the post-war years of 1947-49, 
Chrysler paid the U. S. Treasury 
more than $536 million in taxes vs. 
$151 million paid in 1939-41. The 
significance of the increased payment 
is that it represents more than triple 
the amount paid by the company in 
the 1939-41 period despite the fact 
that production in the more recent pe- 
riod gained only about 13 per cent. 

The main point to be realized, 
however, is that the Government jis 
absolutely dependent for a large part 
of its income upon what corporate 
enterprise can earn—and especially 








Page 


since Federal expenditures have been 
increasing. so rapidly. 

The amount of Government reve- 
nue indirectly perhaps indicates the 
heights which can be achieved by 
a nation under a free enterprise sys- 
tem, and it furnishes us with a dollars 
and cents reason, if nothing else, to 
be on guard against the spread of 
Communism. 

In view of the fact that corporate 
enterprise contributes so heavily to 
the running of the Government, it 
would appear to be rather foolhardy 
to do anything that would be harm- 
ful to the earning power of corporate 
enterprise. If we were thus to de- 
stroy our seed corn, we would invite 
economic disaster. | 





Hope, After reading one column- 
Not ist’s mournful observations 

of what might happen if we 
Fear 


were plunged into another 
global war, I can well appreciate why 
timid souls would immediately react 
with a case of the jitters. 

In essence, he predicted that bonds, 
mortgages, insurance—in fact, any 
form of property—would have no 
value whatsoever, and that the world 
would have to create other instru- 
ments of value in order to carry on. 

While the economic outlook is cer- 
tainly beclouded, in my opinion such 
a dire prediction is entirely uncalled 
for. All it can do is to tear at the 
moral fibre of the nation. If our com- 
mentators wish to serve the public, 
then they should preach the doctrine 
of courage and inspire the people 
with hope, confidence and the will to 
overcome any obstacles that we may 
face. 

In past history we have had situa- 
tions which appeared to be just as 
dangerous for the outlook of civiliza- 
tion as the one now visualized by our 
prophets of gloom, but we have al- 
ways emerged successfully to enter a 
new era. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs} 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? “The Iron Horse” is mostly steel today, and so is the train 
it pulls—whether the locomotive is diesel-electric or steam, whether cars are 
de luxe stainless steel passenger carriers or lightweight freight? of famous 
U-S:'S Cor-Ten Steel. And incidentally, the 794,000 miles of r. that make 
up America’s enormous network of railroad trackage, are also made of steel. 


LATEST THING IN SCAFFOLDS is the use of jointed steel pipe to form the trestles on 
which temporary walkways are laid. You’ll see scaffolding like this on hundreds 
of building repair and modernization jobs today . . . and in many cases, 
the pipe used to make the scaftolding will be U-S‘S National Steel Pipe. 
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ee DOLLY GETS A BATH! Research in U.S. 
Steel laboratories improves everything; 
even such lowly articles as wash tubs, scrub 
pails and ash cans. A new galvanizing 
process developed by United States Sted 
has added extra life and wear to all pro¢- 
ucts made from U:S:S Galvanized Steel: 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY e UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 








FROM BOSSIE TO BABY’S BOTTLE in the city 
is a complicated journey for milk. But 
at every step of the way, equipment of 
U-S-SStainless Steel (like the tank truck 
in the picture) helps to safeguard its 
purity. No other metal is cleaner, more 
resistant to corrosion, better-looking. 
These qualities make it ideal for use 
in hundreds of household articles, too. 


SWING 20 TONS OVER A GORGE. This is the Mt. Morris Dam in process of 
construction on the Genesee River in New York. And that huge bucket, 
weighing more than 40,000 pounds when loaded with concrete, swings back 
and forth across the gorge on a strong cableway operated with U-S’S Tiger 
Brand Wire Rope. In supplying steel and cement for projects like this, United 
States Steel continues its number-one job of helping to build a better America. 


Listen to .|.. NBC Symphony Orchestra, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping to Build a Better America 


DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 









Better Outlook 


For Soft Goal Reads 


This select group of normally high-earning rails has 


recovered from strike effects; further gains seem like- 


ly over the medium term and probably much longer 


he three Pocahontas roads— 

Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & 
Western and Virginian—share sev- 
eral distinctions in common. For 
one thing, these roads derive a larger 
proportion of their freight revenues 
from bituminous coal than do any 
other Class I carriers, only the West- 
ern Maryland and the Louisville & 
Nashville even approaching them in 
this respect. Last year, soft coal pro- 
vided 5Q per cent of freight revenues 
for C. & ©., 59 per cent for N. & W., 
and 77 per cent for the Virginian, and 
in every case these figures were below 
normal due to frequent interruptions 
to coal mining during the year. 


Consistent Earnings 


Their, other distinction is _ their 
consistent earning power. Through- 
out the‘ depression of the nineteen- 
thirties, these roads earned profits in 
every year while other carriers with 
better diversified traffic were going 
into the red or even into bankruptcy. 


As a consequence, they have dividend ~ 


records which are much better than 
average for their group. On the re- 
spective common shares, Norfolk & 
Western has paid every year since 
1901, Chesapeake & Ohio since 1899 
except for 1915 and 1921 and Vir- 
ginian since 1923 except for 1933-34. 

At first glance, it might appear 
surprising that carriers so dependent 
on soft coal should have maintained 
and even increased their earning 
power in recent years, for coal has 
been fighting a losing battle with oil 
and natural gas throughout the cur- 
rent century. Whereas bituminous 
supplied 76 per cent of the nation’s 
energy requirements in 1902, 70.8 
per cent in 1918 and 62.3 per cent as 
recently as 1926, its contribution fell 
to 43.8 per cent in 1938 and to an 
all-time low of 35.9 per cent last year. 

These percentage comparisons are 
illusory, however. The constantly 


declining share of the market ob- 
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tained by soft coal has been due pri- 
marily to the faster rate of growth 
displayed by competing fuels, for the 
all-time peak in bituminous output 
came only three years ago. Thus, 
traffic available to the Pocahontas 
roads has actually been increasing, 
though with occasional sharp slumps 
stich as that which occurred last year. 
Other factors contributing to their 
excellent showing have been high 
traffic density, long hauls, unusually 
good cost control, and the fact that 
they originate much of their tonnage. 

Despite the record of these roads, 
their equity issues have not been pop- 
ular with investors during the past 
year or more. Coal production has 
been curtailed repeatedly by strikes, 
three-day work weeks, memorial 
shutdowns and “stabilizing periods of 
inaction.” In addition, wage increases 
obtained by coal miners have required 
price increases which further injured 
the already precarious competitive po- 
sition of coal. Homeowners, utilities 


and a host of industrial users of coal » 


have been switching to oil or natural 


gas to save money and insure better © 


continuity of supply. 
Temporary Betterment 


At least a temporary betterment in 
the coal picture appeared likely after 
the strike last February. Industrial 
and retail stocks of soft coal at the 
end of that month amounted to only 
24.6 million tons against 68.8 million 
a year earlier. It would obviously be 
necessary to build up depleted inven- 
tories of the fuel, and in addition a 
high rate of consumption was in pros- 
pect by utilities, railroads, steel mills 
and other major users. Furthermore, 
coal traffic comparisons for the sec- 
ond half of the year stood to benefit 
from the effects of last year’s strikes. 

More recent events have accentu- 
ated the betterment in the position ot 
the Pocahontas roads. Fuel oil prices 
have risen nearly ten per cent in the 





past three months, and coal is once 
again cheaper than oil for many users. 
The price disparity between the two 
fuels may widen further in coming 
months. Furthermore, there is at least 
a possibility that coal may eventually 
obtain an advantage over fuel oil from 
the standpoint of availability; in a 
long war shortages of fuel oil may 
develop. 

Finally, the present emergency as- 
sures a high rate of industrial activity 
and hence of coal consumption for an 
indefinite time to come. Theoretical- 
ly, it should also assure continued op- 
eration of coal mines without inter- 
ruption by labor troubles, but Johu 
L. Lewis did not hesitate to call 
strikes during the last war whenever 
it suited his fancy, and he will 
probably do so again. 

Coal stocks have been built up 
since the end of the last strike, but 
are still well short of the levels pre- 
vailing a year ago. Shipments may 
be as much as 50 per cent larger dur- 
ing the last half of the current year 
than they were for the same period of 
1949, with considerable benefit to the 
earnings of the soft coal railroads. All 
three showed declines in net for the 
first half, but these may be wiped out 
by the end of the current quarter and 
there is little question that substantial 
gains will be shown for the year as a 
whole. 


Traffic Outlook 


Looking further ahead, and assum- 
ing a long emergency, these three car- 
riers are assured of a high and 
probably rising level of traffic as in- 
dustry steps up its rate of operations 
and its relative dependence on coal. 
During the last war, bituminous. 
raised its contribution to the nation’s 
energy requirements from 43.8 per 
cent of the total in 1938 to 52.1 per 
cent (the same as the 1931 level) in 
1942, and actual consumption of coal 
continued to rise in 1943 and 1944. 
Due to the large invested capital re- 
quired by railroads, the Pocahontas 
carriers are not vulnerable to EPT 
and thus their earnings prospects for 
the next several years are excellent. 
Reflecting this, all three stocks have 
risen to levels near the year’s high.. 
but at 30 for C. & O., 51 for N. & W. 
and 29 for Virginian they are not out: 
of line with the realities and afford: 
excellent yields. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Excess profits levy is designed primarily to siphon 
corporation profits not to raise revenue—Govern- 


ment, like business, to face test of essential status 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—From a 
merely fiscal point of view, the argu- 
ments for an excess profits tax may 
not be impressive. Money, however, 
is not the consideration. It's being 
said all over the world that this is a 
“Wall Street war,” a war to fatten 
company earnings. In its lowest 
terms, an excess profits tax provides 
good subject matter for the Voice of 
America; it is also imperative if there 
is to be a wage ceiling. However, no 
such tax can pass immediately. 
Framing one is a laborious job that 
takes months. 

There’s been some glib forecasting 
of a tax based on postwar earnings, 
say 1945-1949. At first, it looks at- 
tractive indeed: the “Wall Street 
war” angle is contradicted and a 
period of high inflation is used as the 
earnings basis. Companies continue 
to pile up a lot of money, more than 
under a straight, sharp increase in 
rates; the unions have their answer 
to this, and the Voice of America 
its theme. 

The suggested base period was not 
one of uniform high earnings. Much 
of the time, the needle trades, to cite 
only one case, were in a depression. 
So the effects would be uneven, con- 
sequently unjust. Moreover, the tax 
would have most impact on indus- 
tries not given defense contracts; 
those getting the contracts, by and 
large, are those with high 1945-1949 
averages. At least, the 1935-39 period 
was uniformly depressed. 


Though quick enactment is im- 
possible, experts feel that, somehow, 
the job can be done. There’d have to 
be the usual, drawn out negotiations 
through the usual system of hearings. 
Presumably, you can’t simply look 
around for companies with good post- 
war earnings records, inferring that 
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they will do best. Whatever the for- 
mula is, it will have to be much more 
complicated than that. 


Unfortunately, practically every- 
body who had an important war 
agency job was made a goat. Either 
he was smuggling the New Deal into 
the controls or was accused of serving 
Big Business: Chester Bowles was 
typical of the first and Charles Wilson 
of General Electric of the second 
brand. Which was applied depended 
on all sorts of circumstances: the na- 
ture of the man’s job, his background, 
the conspirators against him. A few, 
like Bowles, were political minded 
and so could exploit their troubles 
later. Most of them, however, were 
unable to do so. 


So the great problem is to find 
somebody to run the DPA—Defense 
Production Agency—once it’s too 
much for the Commerce Department. 
Whoever takes over will have to find 
assistants; that will be his first job. 
Wilson said that he’s forgiven all 
and will do whatever he’s asked to do, 
So far, there’s been no word from 
other wartime agency bosses. Com- 
merce men are hopeful that there’s 
a new crop of executives, willing to 
brave suspicion and, maybe, vilifica- 
tion. 


Much business and practically 
all branches of Government soon will 
have to demonstrate that they are 
“essential.” The pressure will be 
greater on day-to-day Government, 
of course, than on business. Jobs are 
not at stake; the Civil Service will 
expand. It’s merely that people try 
to preserve their habits. 


One apparent casualty is anti- 
trust enforcement. Such things as 





allocation of materials and the con- 
ceartration of production conflict with 
anti-trust work, some of which must 
be called off. If there are price con- 
trols, FTC won't be able to war 


against special discounts. The big 
orders it fights were encouraged dur- 
ing the war; they saved on gas, 
freight space and other costs. The 
same considerations, evidently, once 
more will govern. 

Celler’s Monopoly Committee has 
found an angle which will probably 
prove sufficient to preserve its ex- 
istence, which, willy nilly, the Gov- 
ernment will have to encourage. But 
there are occasional restraints that 
impede defense work: during the 
war, several were discovered by vari- 
ous Senate investigators. Celler will 
carry this forward. 

This is, of course, a completely 
new line of work, connected only 
verbally with the past. As the Com- 
mittee enters into the assignment it 
has just given itself, it will come 
more and more to resemble the old 
Kilgore, and perhaps Truman, com- 
mittees. Its investigations won’t have 
much to do with revision of the Sher- 
man Act. Maybe, sometime, it will 
take up where it left off. 


Some time in the next several 
months, the Government will have to 
decide what civilian production is to 
be reduced, what to be stopped al- 
together. It will have to impose max- 
ima for various inventories. It will 
take part, essentially, in running 
plants. Among the run of Govern- 
ment officials there’s hardly anybody 
who feels himself equipped to wield 
such sweeping power. Outsiders 
must be found. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals . . . 

An antiseptic liquid hand soap in- 
troduced by West Disinfecting Com- 
pany does double work by cleaning 
and also removing a high percentage 
of many micro-organisms: wherever 
food is handled it will help reduce the 
possibility of intestinal infections be- 
ing carried by a worker’s hands to 
food; in the factory, this soap will 
help decrease dermatophytosis and 
other skin lesions due to exposure to 
grinding compounds and other irri- 
tants—a detailed booklet offered by 
the company describes the new prod- 
uct... . Worthwhile addition to any 
industrial first aid kit is S. S. Spray, 
a detergent compounded to remove oil 
and grease from an injury—non-ir- 
ritating, this solution is a product of 
Gebauer Chemical Company. .. . The 
Department of Agriculture is current- 
ly conducting tests upon two new in- 
secticides which have been developed 
by U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., 
for the protection of grains in stor- 
age—known as pyrenone wheat pro- 
tectant and pyrenone grain protect- 
ant, the chemicals are applied in the 
form of dusts which attach themselves 
to grain kernels entering storage. . . . 
Flair not only is the name of a mag- 
azine but now it is also the label un- 
der which you can identify a new syn- 
thetic rubber paint which its makers 


claim can be wiped free of stains such 
as ink, iodine and grease—maker of 
the new product is Muralo Com- 


pany. 


Construction ... 


A flooring material produced by 
Roc-Wood Flooring is applied by 
trowel similar to the way a cement 
floor is laid, but after setting for 
four hours it takes on the appearance 
of a wood floor—among its advan- 
tages is the fact that it can be applied 
to an uneven surface without special 
preparation, . . . Although it’s called 
The Creeper, a machine designed to 
saw concrete will do much more than 
creep around at its job—made by 
Martin Fireproofing Corporation for 
the precast concrete slab trade, the 
unit is portable and can be moved 
about easily on its semi-pneumatic 
tires. . . . Two four-page folders on 
fireproofing with lightweight Perma- 
lite plaster are now available from 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation— 
one of the folders covers the fire- 
proofing of steel columns and the 
other is on the fireproofing of a sus- 
pended ceiling under non-combustible 
construction. . . . The application of 
mortar in laying a brick or concrete 
wall can be simplified with a tool 
which automatically spreads mortar 
in an even manner, according to 
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AMERICAN CyANAMID CoMPANY 


Preferred Dividend 


The Board of Directors of American Cyanamid Company on August 15, 
1950, declared a quarterly dividend of eighty-seven and one-half cents 
(871¢) per share on the outstanding shares of the Company’s 312% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series A and Series B, payable October 2, 
1950, to the holders of such stock of record at the close of business 


Common Dividends 
The Board of Directors of American Cyanamid Company on August 15, 


1. A quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents (75¢) per share on the 
outstanding shares of the Common Stock of the Company, payable 
September 28, 1950, to the holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business September 5, 1950; ‘ 

and 

2. A special dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the out- 
standing shares of the Common Stock of the Company, payable 
September 28, 1950, to the holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business September 5, 1950. 


R. S. KYLE, Secretary. 





























Kantar & Kester Company—mortar 
is prevented from spilling over the 
sides of the bricks by means of a 
special guide on the tool. 


Drugs & Cosmetics ... 

The youngsters in years gone by 
who smeared the morning’s oatmeal 
all over their faces weren’t just be- 
ing contrary, they were merely act- 
ing on more advanced information 
than was available to their parents, 
for an oatmeal preparation is now be- 
ing promoted ethically and distributed 
through drug stores as a skin cleanser 
and face protector—announced by the 
Quaker Oats Company, the new prod- 
uct will be known as Aveeno; it is 
said to be good for prickly heat, ec- 
zema and other skin diseases, and is 
recommended for use in the baby’s 
bath (incidentally, it’s an edible prod- 
uct and therefore can’t harm the 
baby). . . . Anahist Company, Inc., 
is producing afi antihistamine nebuliz- 
er to spray a fine mist of Anahist over 
the nasal membranes — it is being 
marketed in a flexible container mold- 
ed of Bakelite plastic. . . . Still in 
the test marketing stage is a new type 
of ammoniated dentifrice and mouth- 
wash in the form of a soluble white 
tablet—trade-named Ammo-vess, it is 
a product of Steuer Laboratories. . . . 
Another product undergoing a mar- 
ket test is a new pin curl home wave 
kit which has been designed to make 
the hair styling operation faster and 
more convenient — known as the 
Bobbi kit, it will be marketed by the 
Bobbi Company, a new division of 
Gillette Safety Razor Company. 


Motion Pictures... 

A motion picture short that is sure 
to hold your interest as much as a 
first-rate full-length feature is 
R-K-O’s Danger Sleuths, the latest 
in their “This is America” series 
which is shown from time to time 
at neighborhood theatres—this 20- 
minute film takes you behind the 
scenes in the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories of Chicago to see how this non- 
profit organization watches for your 
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safety at home, work or play. . . . 
Forerunner of a complete line of film 
storage cabinets which will be intro- 
duced this fall by Atlas Stencil Files 
Company is a model to accommodate 
one hundred 400-foot reels of 16-mm. 
film (or fifty same size reels of 
35-mm. film )—a drawer in the bottom 
of the cabinet holds 35-mm. film strip 
containers. . . . A timely motion pic- 
ture film which can be borrowed for 
group showings is the Army’s recent- 
ly produced training film, Guarding 
Against Sabotage—it’s aimed primar- 
ily at pointing out how we can com- 
bat attempts to destroy our industrial 
facilities. . . . Johnson & Johnson 
was so successful with its first train- 
ing film for retail sales persons that 
the company is now considering pro- 
duction of a series of such motion 
pictures—originally prepared for the 
retail druggist, the initial film, Sel/l— 
As Customers Like It, has been 
viewed by personnel in many other 
industries as well as college students. 


Office Equipment. . . 


A new twist to the ordinary office 
dictating machine has been incorpo- 
rated in the Steno model introduced 
by Crescent Industries, Inc., as its 
first entrant in this field with the in- 
clusion of a two-way intercommunica- 
tions system in addition to the usual 
recording and transcription facilities 
—a wire recorder type of unit, it fea- 
tures a removable turntable for use 
in a transcription pool, an automatic 
back-spacer and a split-second timer 
for accurate location of any word in 
the dictated copy. 


Public Relations .. . 


There was no question in the minds 
of stockholders of National Lead 
Company about the progress that 
their company had made in the past 
half century after they recently re- 
ceived an exact facsimile of the re- 
port issued in 1899 along with the 
one for 1949—while recreating the 
old report turned out to be quite a 
task, the end product was a dynamic 
public relations idea that clearly 
pointed out the company’s growth in 
assets, earnings, products, etc. ... 
ATF, Inc., which in the past has used 
cartoons and jig-saw puzzles among 
other devices to tell about its financial 
Progress during the year, this year 
has told its progress story to em- 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today a dividend of two per cent (fifty 
cents per share) on the Ordinary Capital 
Stock in respect of the year 1950 was de- 
clared payable in Canadian funds on October 
2, 1950, to Shareholders of record at 3.00 
p.m. on August 23, 1950. 


Net earnings from railway operations for 
the six months ending June 30th, though 
showing a substantial improvement over the 
corresponding period of last year, are still 
insufficient for the paying of any dividend. 
While hopeful that better results may be 
achieved in the last half of the year, the 
Directors point out that the dividend de- 
clared today is attributable solely to the 
Company’s income from other sources. 


By order of the Board. 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, August 14, 1950. 











Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 88 


On August 15, 1950, a dividend of seventy-five 
cents (75c) per share was declared on the 
Capital Stock of Newmont Mining Corporation, 
payable September 14, 1950 to stockholders of 
record at the clese of business August 25, 1950. 


GUS MRKVICKA. Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., Auvust 15. 1950. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE . 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock of said Company, payable Sep- 
tember 10, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at 3 o’clock P.M. on August 22, 1950. 

C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 











ployes on a set of eight beverage 
coasters which were enclosed with 
another cartoon-style annual report-— 
one side of each coaster was a pie- 
chart breakdown of the ATF income 
dollar while the other side was a list- 
ing of the company’s five subsidiaries. 
. .. Stockholders and business execu- 
tives interested in a summary of the 
basic considerations usually involved 
in making audits will want a copy of 
Audits by Certified Public Account- 
ants—recently published by the Am- 
erican Institute of Accountants, this 
56-page booklet discusses financial 
statements, the CPA report, auditing 
procedures and auditing philosophy. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that divi- 
dends, in the respective amounts 
per share set out below, have 
been declared payable October 1, 
1950, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business September 1, 
1950, on the following outstanding 
shares of ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY. LIMITED: 
Preferred 37¥2c per share 
Common 50c per share 
By Order of the Board. 
L. B. Popham, Secretary. 


Toronto, August 10, 1950. 
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ss Common 
Sa The Board of Direc- pirewat 
@B tors: has today de- 
we clared a quarterly dividend of 
124 cents a share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable August 31, 
1950, to stockholders of record 
on August 24, 1950. 

G. W. THORP, JR. 


Treasurer 


August 11, 1950. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today declared 
the following dividends: 


COMMON STOCK 


A regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share, payable September 15, 1950 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
business August 30, 1950. 


5% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 


STOCK 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 

per share payable September 15, 1950, 

to shareholders of record at the close of 

business August 30, 1950. 

G. E. ARNOLD 
Secretary 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


August 11, 1950. 
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Additional Cash 


For Utility Preferreds 


New ruling provides for premium payments to former 


holders of liquidated holding company preferred 


stocks. Another case still 


F ormer holders of the $6 preferred 
stock of Electric Bond & Share, 
the $6 preferred of Federal Light & 
Traction, and the $7 and $6 prior 
lien preferreds of New England 
Public Service are to receive addi- 
tional cash payments under supple- 
mentary opinions of the SEC, issued 
July 28. They have previously re- 
ceived $100 a share and accrued divi- 
dends, plus certificates of contingent 
interest in any further cash distribu- 
tions the courts or the SEC might 
order. 


Legal Background 


In arriving at its conclusions, the 
SEC apparently gave consideration 
to the opinion of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the Engineers Public Ser- 
vice case, in which it held, on June 
27 of last year, that preferred holders 
were entitled to the investment value 
of their shares at the time they were 
‘retired by the payment of liquidating 
values and accumulated dividends. 

On that basis, the Court ruled the 
holders of Engineers’ $5 preferred 
should get a further payment of $5 
a share, and the holders of the $5.50 
and $6 preferreds should receive an 
additional $10 per share in settlement 
of their charter rights. The full pay- 
ments of $105 and $110 a share were 
equivalent to the redemption prices of 
the stocks, 

The Bond & Share $6 and $5 pre- 
ferred stockholders were paid $30 a 
share on November 23, 1945, and 
$70 a share plus accrued dividends 
on March 6, 1947, along with certifi- 
cates of contingent interest repre- 
senting any further claims they might 
have on the holding company. Since 
Bond & Share contended that the re- 
tirement of its preferred stocks was 
an involuntary action forced by the 
SEC, it argued that under charter 
provisions holders of the $6 and $5 
preferred stocks had been fully paid 
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waits 


determination 


when they received the full liquidat- 
ing value of their shares and accrued 
dividends. 

The SEC, however, refused to ac- 
cept these contentions and, in the 
light of the yield levels of comparable 
preferred stocks at the time the Bond 
& Share preferreds were retired, it 
concluded that both issues could have 
been refunded by a new preferred 
stock yielding from 5 per cent to 
5.45 per cent. Applying the Court 
rule of investment values, it decided 
that holders of the $6 preferred were 
entitled to a further payment of $10 a 
share, plus interest at 5.45 per cent 
from March 6, 1947, to date of pay- 
ment. But it concluded the payment 
of $100 a share and accrued dividends 
to the holders of the $5 preferred 
was fair compensation for their claims, 
A request by holders of the latter 
issue for a rehearing has been denied, 
and the Federal District Court in 
New York has set October 17 for a 
hearing on whether to affirm the 
Bond & Share plan. 

Federal Light & Traction was dis- 
solved on October 2, 1947, with hold- 
ers of its $6 preferred receiving $100 
a share and accrued dividends, plus 
certificates of contingent interest in 
an escrow fund set up to cover any 
possible payments to them. In final 
determination of the claims of the $6 
preferred holders, the SEC said in its 
July 28 opinion: 

Compared to the coverages avail- 
able to other preferred stocks and 
considered in the light of existing 
market conditions (on October 2, 
1947) we must conclude that Fed- 
eral’s preferred stock was of relatively 
good quality so as to warrant a valua- 
tion of at Teast $110 per share plus 


accrued dividends at the time of Fed- 
eral’s dissolution. 


Accordingly, the SEC ruled in its 
July 28 opinion that holders of Fed- 
eral’s certificates of contingent inter- 
est were entitled to receive an addi- 


tional $10 per share, plus interest 
from October 2, 1947, at 5.45 per 
cent until paid. 

New England Public Service re- 
tired its $7 and $6 prior lien pre- 
ferred stocks on October 10, 1947 by 
payment of $100 a share, plas 
$71.3125 of accumulated dividends on 
the $7 stock and $61.125 of accumu- 
lated dividends an the $6 stock. In 
addition, prior lien stockholders re- 
ceived certificates of contingent in- 
terest to cover any further payments 
found to be due them. New England 
Public Service proposed an additional 
payment of $20 a share be made to 
the $7 holders and $10 a share to the 
$6 holders, and created a $4 million 
escrow fund to cover these outlays. 


Action Delayed 


Final determination of the matter 
was delayed because certain prob- 
lems involved in the New England 
proceedings were closely related to 
those before the Supreme Court in the 
Engineers case, so the SEC awaited 
that decision. Moreover, since less 
than a majority of the present Com- 
mission held office when oral argu- 
ment was presented in the New Eng- 
land matter, reargument was heard 
last January. 

On July 28 the SEC ruled that 
payments of $20 and $10 a share, 
respectively, to the $7 and $6 prior 
lien preferred holders would be un- 
fair to the holders of New England 
Public Service plain preferred and 
common stocks, so it directed that 
holders of the certificates of contin- 
gent interest for the $7 stock should 
be paid an added $12.25 a share and 
those for the $6 stock another $2.25 
a share, both with interest at 514 per 
cent from October 10, 1947, to date 
of payment. 

Now that the Engineers Public 
Service, Electric Bond & Share, Fed- 
eral Light & Traction and New Eng- 
land Public Service preferred stock 
controversies are out of the way, the 
only important matter to be settled 
is what holders of certificates of con- 
tingent interest for American Water 
Works & Electric $6 preferred will 
get. They already have received $100 
a share and accrued dividends and, 
in the light of the foregoing, it would 
appear their chances are good of get- 
ting another $10 a share, plus inter- 
est of around 5% per cent. 
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Good Status 


For Federated Stores 


Unlike most other companies in the field, this store 


chain showed increased earnings in both 1948 and 1949. 


Issue's quality is satisfactory and yield is adequate 


ederated Department Stores has 

been an outstanding performer in 
the retailing group during the post- 
war period. Management has shown 
its ability to expand operations ap- 
preciably and at the same time re- 
duce senior capitalization. In con- 
trast to other leading department 
store chains, earnings nave estab- 
lished new peaks in each of the past 
two years and annual dividends have 
been larger in each of the past four 
years, a record for the industry. 

The company has demonstrated 
marked growth since 1945. With the 
close of the war, Federated put into 
action plans which had been under 
consideration for some time. First 
acquisition was Foley’s in Houston, 
Texas, on August 1, 1945; next, the 
company purchased Peck’s of Lewis- 
ton, Maine to add to its Filene 
branches. Halliburton’s in Oklahoma 
City was bought in August of 1947 
and Ware’s of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
was acquired in January 1948. In No- 
vember 1948, Federated took its big- 
gest step in the postwar period when 
it acquired The Boston Store in Mil- 
waukee for 292,000 shares of common 
stock. 


New Units 


While these new units were being 
added to Federated’s holdings, a sub- 
stantial internal expansion program 
also was underway. A completely 
new store was constructed for 
Foley’s; a major addition was built 
for Abraham & Straus; Blooming- 
(ale’s built a new branch in Fresh 
Meadow, Long Island, and several 
branches of Filene’s were enlarged 
end modernized. A separate building 
Was provided for the housewares and 
appliance division of Lazarus, for 
which a new bulk service building 
also was constructed. Currently, 
Federated has an important addition 
te its Filene’s group under construc- 
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tion. A store with two acres of 
selling space expected to cost $1.3 
million is being built in Chestnut Hill, 
near Boston. 

Despite the rapid expansion of the 
concern, total senior securities of the 
company are less today than early in 
1947. On February 1 of that year, 
debt, preferred stock and minority in- 
terests aggregated $37 million vs. 
$34.8 million on January 28, 1950. 

The company also has not sacrificed 
a sound working capital position in 
order to widen its scope of opera- 
tions. Current assets amounted to 
$69.3 million as of February 1, 1947, 
as against current liabilities of $16.7 
million. On January 28, 1950, cur- 
rent assets had risen to $105.7 million 
compared with current liabilities of 
$28.4 million. 

The benefits of Federated’s ex- 
pansion have been shown clearly in 
the company’s earnings pattern as 
compared with that of the industry. 
Composite earnings of eleven rep- 





Federated Dep't Stores 


*Net *Earned 


Sales Per +Div- Price Range 
(Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $117.0 $159 None 161%4—12% 
1932. . 85.0 031 0.37% 7K— 3% 
1937. 107.7, 1.19 1.00 21%— 7% 
1938. . 105.9 1.22 062% 144— 6% 
1939. . 110.1 1.50 0.50 134%4— 9% 
1940.. 114.7 145 062% 12%—7% 
1941.. 131.4 1.39 0.90 134%4— 7% 
1942.. al36.6 a1.58 0.75 9 —6 
1943.. a155.3 al.78 0.76% 12%—7% 
1944.. al70.9 a1.75 0.75 16 —11% 
1945.. al87.4 a216 0.75 2954—14% 
1946.. a234.1 a3.71 Oa are 
1946.. 265.4 a482 112% 443421 
1947.. 304.7 418 1.50 2834—19 
1948.. 3465 5.33 2.00 31544.—20% 
1949.. 358.6 545 212% 36 —243%4 
Thirteen weeks ended about April 30: 
er.. GEe SER aes | SH aenctvcaes 
1950.. 799 1.03 b$1.8714 c424%4—33% 





* Years ended January 31 of following year 
except as noted. {Calendar years. a—vYears 
ended July 31. b—Paid or declared to August 16. 
c—To August 16. 





resentative store chains fell from 
$107 million in 1946 to $81 million 


last year. Federated has seen its 
profits grow from $11.9 million to 
$15.4 million. 

Continuance of the growth pat- 
tern has continued into 1950. Profits 
for the thirteen weeks ended April 
29 were $3.0 million, equal to $1.03 
per common share as against $2.8 
million or $1.00 per share for the 
similar weeks a year earlier. 

Core of the enterprise’s develop- 
ment policies has been the retention 
of earnings to finance construction 
and acquisitions. During the past ten 
years, of the $75 million total net in- 
come realized during the period, al- 
most $45 million was retained in the 
business. As a result of the retention 
of a major portion of annual income, 
dividends have been conservative in 
relation to earning power. In the 
past decade, less than 40 per cent of 
earnings available to common stock 
has been paid to shareholders. 

Current dividends are protected by 
a wide margin and quarterly pay- 
ments could be boosted without dif- 
ficulty. There are good prospects of 
an increase some time in the future, 
but the company’s financial structure 
indicates that further investments in 
new properties are likely, a develop- 
ment which would delay any substan- 
tial increment in stockholder pay- 
ments. In February of this year, the 
company’s balance sheet showed cash 
of $18.1 million, a revolving bank 
credit of $10 million and more than 
1.6 million authorized but unissued 
common shares. This strong nego- 
tiating position indicates that man- 
agement still is looking toward wid- 
ening its scope of activity. 


Long Term Record 


Federated has an excellent long 
term record. Formed in 1929, the 
business has shown a profit in every 
year ‘since its organization. Divi- 
dends, inagurated in 1931, have been 
paid without interruption. Sales last 
year were more than three times 
those of 1930, the first full year of 
operations, and profits were almost 
eight times the 1930 level. 

While Federated common — stock 
does not deserve the highest qual- 
ity rating, the issue is improving in 
caliber and is an attractive commit- 
ment in the retailing group. 
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Pittsburgh Steel 


he thirteenth largest domestic 

steel producer, Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, has hopes of improving on 
its erratic past record with a more 
consistent showing in the future. Di- 
rectors recently approved a voluntary 
recapitalization plan designed to sim- 
plify Pittsburgh’s unwieldy capital 
structure and to reduce arrears on the 
Class A stock. Under the plan, se- 
curity holders are given the privilege 
of exchanging their shares on the fol- 
lowing basis : 


For One Share 
Present Stock 


54%% Prior 


To Be Received 
in Exchange 


¥%% share of stamped 54% 


Preferred Pr. Pfd. plus 34% common 
shares 

Class A5% 6/10 share of stamped 

Preferred 544% Pr. Pid. plus 4% 

and arrears common shares 

7% Class B 

Preferred 


and common Undisturbed 


The present 5% per cent prior pre- 
ferred stock was originally offered to 
holders of the old seven per cent pre- 
ferred under a 1937 recapitalization 
plan intended to eliminate arrears on 
the latter issue; owners of the seven 
per cent preferred who assented to the 
plan received 4/10 of a share of prior 
preferred and one share of Class A 
stock for each share held, while non- 
assenting stock was reclassified and 
designated seven per cent Class B 
preferred. 

The present offer will terminate 
when the 450,000 common shares 
made available’ by the company for 
exchange purposes have been ex- 
hausted. This number of shares is 
equivalent to a 70 per cent acceptance 
by both prior preferred and A stocks, 
but an increase in authorized common 
can be secured if needed. No stock 
can be deposited for exchange after 
next September 8, but the offer might 
be extended beyond that date. It is 
understood that the J. H. Hillman in- 
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Recapitalization For 


New exchange offer to prior preferred and Class A 
stockholders will help clear arrears, reduce fixed 


charges and simplify company's capital structure 


terests (which control about 20 per 
cent of the common and 25 per cent 
of the prior preferred) intend to turn 
in their prior preferred shares in ac- 
cordance with the plan. Up to July 
28, about 19 per cent of the prior pre- 
ferred and 20 per cent of the Class A 
stocks had been deposited, exclusive 
of the Hillman stock. 

The smaller over-all preferred 
dividend requirements and elimina- 
tion of Class A arrears provided by 
the present plan represent a step in 
the right direction. However, a small 
issue of Class B stock with arrears 
of about $135 a share remains to be 
dealt with. Conceivably, this issue 
could be eliminated before long if an 
acceptable “package” exchange can be 
worked out with the Donner interests, 
holders of slightly more than half of 
the seven per cent stock. After that, 
arrears on the unexchanged Class A 
stock would be the last major obstacle 
to resumption of common dividend 
payments. 

Despite its clumsy capital structure, 
Pittsburgh Steel has considerably im- 
proved its physical plant and the cali- 
bre of its management. Last March, 
Avery C, Adams, formerly sales vice- 
president of United States Steel and 
executive vice-president of Detroit 
Steel, assumed the presidency. Ac- 
quisition of Johnson Steel & Wire 
Company and Pioneer Steel Ball, 
Inc., in 1947 expanded operations in 
the wire products field, which now 


provides about one-third of total 
sales; only about 11 per cent is ob- 
tained from semi-finished products 
and about 52 per cent from tubular 
products. A new blooming and slab- 
bing mill with a rolling capacity 
greater than Pittsburgh’s present in- 
got capacity of around 1,070,000 tons 
a year will be in operation within 
eight to ten months. 

As of last June 30, the company 
had $35.7 million of current assets 
(including $12 million of cash items) 
compared with $11.8 million of cur- 
rent liabilities, a ratio of 3-to-l. 
Moreover, the company carries 117,- 
500 shares of National Supply Com- 
pany common stock on its books as a 
non-current asset at a “fair value” of 
$3.2 million; at the current price of 
18, its value is $2,115,000. 

As indicated in the accompanying 
table, the prior preferred and Class A 
stocks are selling close to the “pack- 
age” values of the stock offered in 
exchange. The prior preferred hold- 
er who makes the exchange in effect 
surrenders part of his senior claim 
for equity ownership in the company ; 
the Class A holder receives a higher 
dividend issue with a stronger posi- 
tion, plus common stock, in return 
for a junior preferred with substan- 
tial arrears. Assuming a 50 per cent 
blanket acceptance by holders of pri- 
or preferred and Class A stock, net 
per common share (based on pro 
forma requirements) would have 
equaled $2.44 in the first six months 
of 1950. As a larger number of pre- 
ferred shares are turned in for ex- 
change, the common share earnings 
are reduced through dilution, but the 
ultimate benefit to the company in 
terms of eliminated arrears and low- 
er over-all preferred dividend re- 
quirements is increased. In any event, 
some further period will be required 
before resumption of common divi- 
dends. 


Statistical Highlights of Pittsburgh Steel 


*Number 7Arrears 
Shares Per 


Class of Stock Outst’g Share 


514% Prior 


Preferred ($100 par) 62,071 None 
5% Class A 

Preferred ($100 par) 97,462 $50.62%4 
7% Class B 

Preferred ($100 par) 5,749 134.75 
Common (No par) 526,917 ore 





Call Price {Market 
Par and Call and Market Value of 
Arrears Price Arrears Price ‘Package 
$100.00 105 $105.00 74% $76.25 
150.62% 105 155.62% 93% 95.25 
234.75 120 254.75 150 
ee he neaeetS 12% 


* Before any exchange under present plan. + As of September 1, 1950. ¢ Based on price of 65 for 


when-issued prior preferred. 
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Street News 





Bankers put to heavy expense in preparing anti-trust de- 


fense—SEC would tone down investment companies’ ads 


Sem of the investment bankers 
who took their vacations early 
this summer did it so they would be 
available for the final stage of 
preparations for the anti-trust suit, 
which may come up for trial as early 
as October. This is something the 
fraternity would like to clear off the 
calendar as soon as possible, for it is 
costing plenty of money. And money 
does not come as easily now as it did 
in the old days about which the De- 
partment of Justice complains in its 
suit. 

Two of the seventeen defendants 
have already spent $200,000 each on 
the trust suit. Two others, whose 
defense bills have not been revealed 
even privately, could easily have 
spent larger sums. But if $200,000 
is taken as an average, the bill so far 
is around $3.5 million. The trial is 
two or three months off and no one 
expects it to be finished for a year. 
So the final bill, one banker estimates, 
could easily run as high as $8 million. 
That is 60 per cent more than the 
defendants calculated when the com- 
plaints were originally filed, nearly 
three years ago. 


It was not with any idea 
of restoring the old tombstone type of 
security advertising that the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission pro- 
mulgated a long list of “don’ts” for 
those who write ads and literature 
for investment companies. It has 
been known for some time that the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers, the self-policing agency for 
the over-the-counter securities busi- 
ness, was much concerned with the 
too elaborate claims some of the in- 
vestment companies have been mak- 
ing. NASD and the SEC recog- 
nized these as the same sort of claims 
being made a little over 20 years ago. 


This has been a prosperous sum- 
mer so far for brokerage houses. It 
has been profitable for the smallest 
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Stock Exchange firms where a cus- 
tomer seldom comes in to look at the 
ticker, as well as the larger houses 
maintaining branch systems. <A 
spokesman for one of the latter, 
operating a far-flung list of offices, 
observed that activity in stock trading 
since the beginning of the Korean 
war has followed no geographical pat- 
tern. All sections of the country 
have been equally interested not only 
on the initial market relapse but also 
in the subsequent recovery. 


Plenty of underwriting business 


is being built up for the weeks im- 
mediately following Labor Day. Most 
of it, of course, involves competitive 
bidding, so the profit prospects are 
no brighter than usual. The major 
item is $40 million of Tennessee Gas 
Transmission mortgage bonds, with 
two syndicates lined up for competi- 
tion. The Morgan Stanley & Com- 
pany syndicate lost little time in doing 
the realistic thing about the $90 mil- 
lion Columbia Gas System issue. Less 
than $20 million moved out the first 
day and when it became apparent 
that no more would be sold, the peg 
was pulled. Within two days after 
that happened, about $6 million were 
sold, mostly at a slight gross profit. 
It looked as if the syndicate would 
break even, with no compensation for 
risk or effort. 


As it turned out, the Porto Rican 
Housing Authority did a wise thing 
in rejecting the negotiated proposal 
made by a syndicate in June. What 
would have happened if the Korean 
situation had not arisen is another 
story. Actually, the prospect of 
higher income taxes gave the market 
for tax-exempt bonds a tremendous 
lift and the bid received on the Porto 
Rican issue was considerably more 
attractive than the previously rejected 
proposal. 
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SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 46 


A dividend of 57¥2 cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable September 13, 
1950 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on September 1, 1950. 


H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary. 


Dated: August 17, 1950. 
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BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share and an extra dividend of 
thirty-five cents (35c) per share, less 2.75 
per cent Wisconsin privilege dividend tax, 
on the capital stock (without par value) 
of the Corporation, payable September 15, 
ag stockholders of record August 

, 1 


L. G. REGNER, Secretary 
August 15, 1950 
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FOREMOST DAIRIES Inc. 
Jacksonville, Florida 


The Directors of Foremost Dairies, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla., have declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 
6% PREFERRED STOCK 
75c Per Share 
4% CONVERTIBLE 
PREFERRED STOCK 
5O0c Per Share 
COMMON STOCK 
20c Per Share 
Each Dividend is payable Sept. 30, 
to Stockholders of record at the close 
of business, Sept. 12. 
LOUIS KURZ, Secretary 




















JM Johns-Manville 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 60¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able September 8, 1950, to holders of record 
August 28, 1950. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


August 23: Aetna Ball & Roller Bear- 
ing; Allied Mills; American Agricultural 


Chemical; Bell Telephone of Canada; 
Black & Decker; H. C. Bohack Co.; 
Brown & Sharpe; Carey Baxter & Ken- 
nedy; Chapman Valve Mfg.; Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze; Consolidated Grocers ; 
Doehler-Jarvis ; E. I. du Pont de Nemours ; 
Globe-Unien; International Salt; Inter- 
state Department Stores; Lone Star Ce- 
ment; R. H. Macy & Co.; McKesson & 
Robbins ; National Breweries ; South Caro- 
lina Electric & Gas; South Porto Rico 
Sugar; Sylvania Electrical Products; 
U. S. Tobacco; Waldorf System; White 
Motor. 

August 24: Abbott Laboratories; Ana- 
conda Copper Mining; Bond Stores; 
Brown Forman Distillers; C.I.T. Finan- 
cial; Carriers & General; Clark Control- 
ler; Eastern Gas & Fuel; General Railway 
Signal; Martin-Parry; Mathieson Chemi- 
cal; McCrory Stores; National Sugar Re- 
fining; Potomac Electric Power; Scovill 
Mig.; Twentieth Century-Fox; Union 
Pacific Railroad. 

August 25: Aldens, Inc.; De Long Hook 
& Eye; Hoskins Mfg.; Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copper; Ohio Brass; Paraffine 
Cos.; Snap On Tools; Southwestern Gas 
& Electric. 

August 28: Allied Paper Mills; Climax 
Molybdenum; Creameries. of America; 
Foster Wheeler; W. F. Hall Printing; 
Koppers Co.; F. E. Myers & Bro.; New 
Jersey Water; Todd Shipyards. 

August 29: Allied Chemical & Dye; 
American Tobacco; Barber Oil: Delta 
Electric; Georgia Power; Mueller Brass. 

August 30: American Snuff ; Elliott Co. ; 
Geo. W. Helme Co.; Hercules Powder; 
Royal Typewriter; United Steel & Wire. 


Federal Reserve Restudied 


The ABC of the Federal Re- 
serve System, by Edwin Walter 
Kemmerer and Donald L. Kemmer- 
er; twelfth edition; 229 pp.; Harper 
& Brothers ; $3.50. 

For thirty-odd years this book has 
been a classic in its field. In the 
present new edition the original work, 
by an economist of international repu- 
tation, has been completely revised 
and brought up to date. Half of the 
book is devoted to a historical review 
of the Federal Reserve system; why 
it was founded, its role in two world 
wars and the depression of the 1930's, 
its operation under the New Deal, 
and postwar problems. The balance 
of the book provides a critical analy- 
sis and evaluation of the organization 
of the system and the major features 
of its working operation. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 
3 Months to July 1 
First Nat’l Stores........ $2.09 $1.98 
12 Months to June 30 
WOO TE kde hc tidis 3.90 3.00 
Amer. Natural Gas....... 2.47 ee 
Assotited Tel. .......... p2.02 p2.28 
Birmingham Electric..... 0.54 1.09 
Gait. Electric’ Pwr... .. 0.81 0.76 
Central Illinois El. & Gas. 2.81 2.09 
Central States Elec....... 6.64 5.90 
SG Berar ree 8.58 6.65 
eg a rr 8.72 4:31 
Eastern Utilities Asso.... 3.08 2.67 
Florida Power .......... ive" Ags 
Florida Pwr. & Lt........ 2.42 2.38 
Galveston-Houston ...... 0.88 1.80 
General Public Utilities... 2.23 L 72 
Hoveten On ....<....... §23 521 
Beet TGS. nbd ceaiwsns 1.99 1.85 
Kentucky Utilities ....... 1.40 1.62 
L’Aiglon Apparel ....... 0.80 0.71 
Maine Public Service..... 1.42 1.69 
Marquette Cement Mig... 7.74 6.33 
Montana Power ......... 2.79 231 
Mountain States Pwr..... 3.84 3.58 
National Fuel Gas....... 1.22 0.75 
Northern States Pwr. 

8 a ee ee 1.05 1.02 
Northwestern Pub. Serv.. 1.50 22 
Cee POE hb ixave cw cscs p44.94 p46.20 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 3.06 3:25 
Penna. Electric .......... p31.92 27.09 
Penna. Gas & Elec........ a3.03 aD2.80 
Pennsylvania Tel. ....... p4.59 p6.66 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.23 0.83 
Sierra Pacific Pwr........ 2.25 1.95 


Southeastern Pub. Serv... 0.86 1.09 


Southern Calif. Gas...... p7.19 p6.93 
Southern Calif. Water.... 3.84 3.73 
Southern Union Gas...... 1.63 1.26 
Southwest. Public Serv... 1.10 1.09 
Texas Utilities oc i... isa 2.29 2.15 

9 Months to June 30 


Ashland Oil & Refining... 3.28 4.07 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale.. 0.87 0.58 
Crown Dred .'52 Fs a0 ec ks D0.11 Hee 
Emerson Elec. Mfg....... 3.42 1.19 
Reynolds Spring ........ 1.61 0.64 
6 Months to June 30 
Abbott Laboratories ..... 1.39 1.53 
Allied Chem. & Dye...... 2.38 Jd 
Aluminium, Ltd. ........ *4.09 *3.47 
Amer. Chain & Cable..... 2.33 2.40 
Amer. Metal Prod........ 2.37 1.77 
Ammer. TOBRCCO 2.560.600 3.14 3.79 
Amer. Woolen .......... 0.53 0.36 
Anaconda Copper ........ 2.10 2.08 
A.P.W. Products ........ 0.14 D0.66 
Atlantic Gulf & W.1.S.S.. 1.93 0.24 
er 0.18 0.16 
Bath Iron Works........ 0.79 1.07 
Benson & Hedges........ 4.41 2.87 
ee ee 1.63 Lae 
Brown & Bigelow........ 0.84 0.83 
Butte Copper & Zinc..... 0.30 0.12 
Capital Airlines_......... 0.74 1.74 
Capitol Records ......... D0.22 D0.60 
Caterpillar Tractor ...... 4.07 2.30 
Celanese Corp. .......... 3.61 0.84 
Century Ribbon Mills.... 0.51 0.41 
Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell Telephone ........ 2.96 1.88 
C.1.T. Finantial'......... 4.51 3.05 
Coca-Cola Int'l .......... 14.98 15.00 
Commercial Credit ...... 4.60 4.02 
Cons. Coppermines ...... 0.20 D0.15 


EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 
Cons. Vultee Aircraft.... $1.88 en 
Coos Bay Lumber........ 5.86 $3.86 
Creameries of Amer...... 0.55 0.71 
Detroit & Mackinac...... 8.46 5.37 
Ducommun Metals & Sup. 0.78 0.27 
Sf eee 0.35 0.30 
astern COG. i665 ine sc 1.78 0.19 
Easy Washing Machine... 2.02 0.70 


Electric Storage Battery.. 1.87 0.74 
Fairchild Camera & Inst.. 0.81 0.38 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw.. 0.58 0.64 


Food Machinery & Chem.. 1.27 1.30 
General Cigar ....4.640+. 0.06 0.68 
General Railway Signal... 1.11 1.19 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood.. 1.89 0.02 
Sereer Pred. . nn... csc ews 1.54 1.29 
Greyhound Corp. ........ 0.40 0.33 
Hackensack Water ...... 1.32 1.32 
Hollingsworth & Whitney 1.28 1.24 
Hoskins Mfg. ........... 0.98 0.64 
Imperial Oil, Ltd......... *0.40  *0.32 
Interchemical Corp. ...... 2.64 0.84 
eee eee 3.74 2.72 
Lane-Wells ............ . 3.45 2.72 
Louisiana Land & Explor.. 1.35 1.27 
Mapes Cons. Mfg......... 2.72 1.94 
McGraw (F. H.) & Co... D0.72 0.99 
Miami Copper ........... 0.23 2.38 
Mid-Continent Pet. ...... 3.22 3.43 
Middle States Pet........ 0.93 0.90 
Beeeeet GE non. ecees 0.94 0.90 
Beeson Corp. ....5...... 1.99 1.52 
Missouri-Kansas-T exas D0.40)=—s D111 
Mojud Hosiery .......... 1.65 1.14 
Munsingwear, Inc. ....... 0.92 D0.58 
Narragansett Elec. ...... p7.86 p5.75 
Natomas Company ....... 0.38 0.31 
| ie 0.10 0.11 
North Amer. Refractories. 1.65 1.58 
Northern Pacific ........ D0.66 D0.15 
Otis Blewstor «|... 0.0.05. 3.03 3.00 
8 rer D145 D2.20 
PatiGc Tin Coms.......... 0.22 0.26 
Pan Amer. Petroleum & 

PRS sume W Sigel de dees 1.85 1.59 
Paramount Pictures ..... 1.07 _ 
Penney (J. C.) Co........ 2.13 2.00 
Philadelphia Co. ......... 0.49 me 
Pia. Datsy Prod........ 3.19 4.33 
Pitney-Bowes ........... 17.32 13.58 
Publicker Industries ..... 0.44 D0.46 
AOC ioetin cen 0.11 0.57 
Reynolds (R.J.) Tobacco. 1.67 1.71 
Richheld OFF 2.20. .634085 2.12 2.55 
i See eter pD4.63 pD6.14 
Sontrein 20068 ooo. cccccs 0.80 1.02 
Semler (R.B.) Inc....... 0.11 0.12 
emer ae Sie ce D059 D1.76 
ee 2.10 1.82 
Shattuck Denn Mining... 0.32 0.14 
Standard Gas & Elec..... 0.46 1.14 
Standard Oil (Ind.)...... 3.43 3.32 
Standard Oil (Ohio)..... 1.92 1.97 
DE cates oa va wnmeauthcs 2.39 2.32 
Serests Ge ba ied 0.68 0.74 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & 

or 2.28 4.30 
Tennessee Corp. ........ 2.16 2.18 
Deere, Bebo... iG. D0.92.——+D5.13 
yA Sonera 0.85 0.47 
Trans World Airlines.... 0.59 0.30 
United Air Lines......... D063 D1.85 
Viewtatem By. .4.:...5:.. 1.54> 1.61 
Weyerhaeuser Timber.... 3.69 4.25 
Whitaker Paper ......... 2.42 2.72 





*Canadian currency. a—Class A _ stock. c— 
Combined common. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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$100,000 Investment 





Concluded from page 5 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
has paid dividends uninterruptedly 
since 1881, Consolidated Edison since 
1885 and General Electric since 1899. 
Two others—Beech-Nut Packing and 
Texas Company—will each round out 
a half-century of dividend payments 
next year. All told, 12 of the 15 


have paid dividends since before’ 


World War I, having survived two 
world conflicts and the depression of 
the early 1930s. Inland Steel, one of 
the few issues in this cyclical industry 
which is entitled to investment rating, 
has paid dividends since 1934, Ex- 
Cell-O since 1936 and Atchison since 
1940. 

The portfolio is a well balanced 
one, judged by every standard, and 
the investor who entrusts his funds to 
such a diversified portfolio should be 
able to ride safely through the period 
ahead and into still waters, mean- 
while enjoying a highly satisfactory 
income. 


Inflation 





Concluded from page 3 


fiscal and monetary anti-inflation 
measures over direct controls, stating 
that the former are “always prefer- 
able . . . if they can do the job” be- 
cause. they involve “less infringement 
upon individual freedom and choice, 
do not dispense with the price system 
as a guide to civilian production, are 
less difficult to administer, are less 
costly, and are more readily relaxed 
or adjusted flexibly to changing sit- 
uations, thus creating fewer post- 
emergency problems.” 

The Board wants the Government 
to cut non-defense spending and in- 
crease taxes in order to balance the 
budget. It suggests highér personal 
taxes in all brackets, diversionary in- 
creases in some excise taxes to dis- 
courage consumption of the articles 
affected and higher corporate taxes, 
but advises against excess profits 
taxes unless the emergency is to be 
short, and states that EPT without 
wage controls would “invite the very 
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situation that the anti-inflation pro- 
gram is intended to prevent.” EPT 
at high rates discourage production ; 


renegotiation of war contracts is an. 


infinitely better way to prevent 
profiteering. 
Other recommendations include 


tight controls over consumer and 
housing credit, sale of Government 
bonds to non-bank investors, limita- 
tion of open market purchases of 
Government securities by the Fed- 
eral Reserve, higher short term inter- 
est rates and higher bank reserve re- 
quirements applied in accordance 
with types of deposits: rather than on 
the present geographical basis. 


Faulty Premises 


Most of the current argument over 
direct controls and EPT appears tu 
be based on faulty premises. Oppo- 
nents of these measures claim that 
the limited nature and possible short 
duration of the emergency obviate the 
need for such drastic actions; their 
supporters want them enacted now to 
avoid a policy of “too little and too 
late” in this field if the present con- 
flict develops into a global war. Ac- 
tually, their positions ought to be re- 
versed. Direct controls and EPT 
can do little harm and might do some 
good if in force for only a year or 
two, but over a number of years both 
will create more trouble than they 
will prevent. Since it is only prudent 
to prepare for the worst possible con- 
tingency—a long war—the advisabil- 
ity of enacting these measures now 
is open to serious question. 

Unfortunately, one more factor 
must be considered. The present 
Administration has seldom failed to 
place votes above the national inter- 
est. Thus, it is unlikely that controls 
over wages, farm prices, consumer 
credit or housing credit will come 
soon enough or be tight enough to be 
truly effective. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that the income group below 
$4,000—which accounts for the ma- 
jority of the population (and votes), 
income and spending—will be asked 
to pay its share of the personal tax 
bill; and there is little question that 
EPT will be imposed in order to 
pacify labor. Thus, we must have 
wage controls, and having gone that 
far we will have to adopt the entire 
panoply of direct controls. Even if 
not politically administered (as they 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








NEW MODERN 
SUMMER RESORT 
Northern Wisconsin 
400 miles north of Chicago on beautiful private 
lake in Land-O-Lakes area. 

Large log main lodge with 2 beautiful stone fire- 
places, 10 modern guests’ housekeeping cottages, 
2 with fireplaces, 8 with oil heaters. One care- 
taker’s cottage, ice house, garage, utility bldg. 
with laundry and showers. Grocery and club 
room, storage and repair bldg. 6-inch drilled well, 
REA Electric Service, cottages and lodge luxuri- 
ously furnished. 

Approx. 300 acres land, 2 miles lake frontage 
on 2 lakes, 2 shuffle board courts, outdoor fire- 
places for steak roasts, boats, docks, playground 
and beach equipment. 

Lodge completely equipped for serving meals 
with all modern devices and services. 

This property is ideal for boys’ or girls’ camp. 
Private Club, or Resort. 

Can be purchased for immediate sale at figure 
considerably below development cost, as owner 
wishes to retire from business. This property must 
be seen to appreciated. If interested write 
O. H. Taylor, 2742 Sylvania-av., Toledo 13, Ohio, 
for exact location and full particulars. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR GARAGE 
& BUSINESS FOR SALE 


Two rooms—2000 sq. ft. connecting stock 
rooms-storage space and office. Oil burner 
hot water heat. 175 ft. frontage includ- 
ing 75 ft. parking lot. Suitable for ight 
manufacturing, garage, or for store. (This 
town is badly in need of a good grocery 
store. There is only one here now.) 


H. L. Sanders, Deansboro, N. Y. 

















RESORT Colony in the POCONOS 


Will sell at the appraised value; excellent loca- 
tion; entire property in perfect condition; high 
net return on itmvestment; records available for 
audit; liberal terms for qualified buyer. 


Box No. 610, c/o Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, N. Y¥. C. 6 





REAL ESTATE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 








DARTMOUTH-LAKE SUNAPEE REGION 


8-room Historic Colonial, 130 acres; on state 

highway, superb view. Modern electric kitchen, 

bath, 2 heatilator fireplaces, automatic oil heat, 

orchards, berries, brook. City deliveries. $7,500. 
THE GOOSENECK 

Unity Stagecoach Road, Claremont, N. H. 





LAKE SUNAPEE 


FOR SALE. Year round home, located on shore, 
200 ft. frontage; nice view of lake and moun- 
tains, sandy beach, 4 master bedrooms, sleeping 
porch, 2 complete baths, extra lavatory and toilet 
room, 3 fireplaces, electric kitchen, large living 
room, large screened and glassed porch, new oil- 
burning furnace. Annex with 3 rooms and bath, 
garage, stable, boathouse, nice grounds. 

Raymond Haven, Agent 

Tel. 38 
Sunapee, N. H. 








VERMONT 


VERMONT HOMESTEAD 


8 rooms, bath, garage, 2 acres, hard-surfaced 
road to nearby village. Also large and small 
farms with or without equipment. 


Box No. 611, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Pl., N.Y.C.-6 or phone Bristol 92 








will be), these cannot be effective in- 
definitely ; thus, if the emergency is to 
be protracted, we must resign our- 
selves to further inflation. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Bulova Watch Company, Inc. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 





Incorporated: 1911, New York, to acquire a business established in 1875. (BVA) 
Office: 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth 

Tuesday in July. Number of stockholders not reported. 

Capitalization: 

RR EER TEs 5 aise Genes Gace se annues Beene aa ebe oan okse dees e eh > sebe een None 
eel Sheek (GS: A) occ. Sco bl ccke dese adanecwslus sues beawas seanee 649,762 shs 


Business: One of the larger manufacturers of high-grade 
watches, movements and cases. Also manufactures a less 
expensive line under the trade name Westfield. Production 
can be varied between Swiss and American plants, according 
to circumstances. Company has made an offer for Waltham 
Watch Company, under reorganization, 

Management: Managed by the Bulova family since 1875. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 
1950, $23.5 million; ratio, 5.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.6 
million; U. S. and Canadian Gov’ts, $3.1 million. Book value 
of stock, $44.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid 1929-31, 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s products are more or less in a luxury 
classification, and sales and earnings results will continue to 
depend largely on the general level of purchasing power. 

Comment: Shares carry the risks common to “luxury” 
equities. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Mar. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share ... $1.98 7$2.96 7$3.77 $5.37 $5.98 $8.05 $8.24 $5.49 
Calendar years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid...... $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.25 $1.87% $2.50 $4.00 $3.50 
MR copbeesseensges 13%% 17% 245% 394% 59% 38% 43% 36 

a rr ee 93% 1238 15% 23% 33 26 29% 2956 





* Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1945. 


yIncluding postwar refunds: $0.26 in 
1944, $0.86 in 1945, 





City Investing Company 





incorporated: 1904, New York. Main office: 25 Broad St., New York 4, (CNV) 
N. ¥. Annual meeting: Last Wednesday in September. Number of stock- 

holders (September 1, 1949) :-Preferred, 231; common, 717. 

Capitalization: 

Sr ONL INES so np ae wks beds eae eeLaans hace doe cash eee eee eomunieeeee $34,489,883 
“Preterred stock SiSG cum, (GIOD- Mar) oi... none eniscne cece ascesiewencos 11,632 shs 
SION TRE: AGI SOUND 5656s cick ote cope besa seeben a eee es <n snes wan eee cee £960,000 shs 


*Callable at $105. 399,458 shares (41. he owned by A. D. Dowling, a director, 
and R. W. Dowling, president, in April, 


Business: Owns directly or indirectly hotels, theatres and 
commercial and residential buildings in leading cities 
throughout the country. Properties in New York include 
seven theatres, Hotel Carlyle, and buildings in the financial 
and other business districts. 

Management: Long connected with the business. 

Balance Sheet Items (April 30, 1949): Cash, $743,683; mar- 
ketable securities, $1.0 million; investments in real estate, 
$35.1 million; subject to $29.8 million mortgages. Book value 
of common stock, $8.26 per share. 

Dividend Recerd: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1905-1908; 1920-41 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Heavy theatre interests make earnings responsive 
to variations in level of personal incomes. Longer term out- 
look is clouded by prospect of eventual correction of present 
shortage of office and commercial space. 

Comment: The common stock embodies all the speculative 
risks characteristic of real estate equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Apr. 30 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share....D$0.20 $0.08 $0.22 $0.48 $0.66 $0.68 7$1.82 +$0.49 


Calendar years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid .... None None None None None $0.60 $0.60 $0.45 
GSS Pere toe 2% 5% 6% 11% 22 11% 10 8% 
SAW: cicsusonsousess 2% 2% 4% 5% 9% 8 ™% 6% 


*Adjusted for 1944 recapitalization and 6-for-1 stock split in 1946. +Includes $1.37 
profits from sales of assets. tNine months to January 31 vs. $1.87 same period year 
earlier. D—Deficit. 
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Incorporated: 1903, Maine, successor to a business founded as a partner- (LJ) 
ship in 1863. Office: Packers and Exchange Ave. Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago 9, Illinois. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in May at 57 Ex- 
— St., Portland, Me. Number of stockholders (February 25, 1950): 
598. 


Capitalization: re 
RE SORES MOONE» 6c: kei: o 0:0 Kn ee wie des sees cholee Rae Ree Seabee te pe eee $23,800,000 
a ae, Sa esr ae eee rr racy 3,627,985 shs 


Business: World-wide in scope, company is an outstanding 
packer of Hawaiian pineapple, California and eastern fruits, 
vegetables and juices, Alaska salmon, evaporated milk, 
canned meats, pickles, condiments, baby foods, frozen foods, 
other food products. It leads the industry in variety of 
products. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital February 
25, 1950, $46.0 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $4.1 million; and 
U. S. Gov’ts, $335,548; inventories, $44.6 million. Book value 
of common stock, $14.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Old preferred record irregular; payments 
on common 1936-37 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Industry is highly competitive and changing crop 
conditions and inventory fluctuations have important effect 
on earnings from time to time. Increasing participation in 
the frozen foods field holds longer term possibilities. 

Comment: Shares are among the more speculative issues 
in their group. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended approx. 


February 28 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share... $1.04 $1.06 $1.01 $1.07 $1.36 $1.79 $1.05 $0.91 
fEarned per share... 0.90 0.92 0.87 0.93 1.30 $1.79 0.64 0.91 
Calendar years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid ...... $0.45 $0.45 $0.50 $0.50 $0.60 $1.00 $0.75 $0.50 
Prey 5% 8% 8ie 138% 15% ll 10% 8% 
LOW ccccccescccccecs 4 5 6% 1% 10 8 8 65 





*Before contingency and inventory reserves or credits therefor. 
serves or credits. tIncludes $0.31 profit from sale of assets. 


yAfter such re- 





McLellan Stores Company 





Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as a successor to a company formed in 1913; (MLL) 
reorganized in bankruptcy in 1935. Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, 

N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in May at 100 W. 10th St., 
Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (January 31, 1950): 3,400. 

Capitalization: 

ee ON AE ona 55 ct daw mee anedutes 6a tae Sion te = asap ee es ee ae Non 
Capital pines AGT WEE) conc asses odbc hb Aca ks Walect cn sbaseiveceened 851,165 a 


Business: Operates a chain of 230 retail variety stores sell- 
ing merchandise ranging in price from 5 cents to $1.00. 
Stores are located mostly in smaller communities in 29 
states, with largest representations in Massachusetts (22), 
North Carolina (22), Texas (18), Oklahoma (18), Michigan 
(16), Georgia (15) and Wisconsin (13). 

Management: Affiliated with United Stores Corporation, 
which owns 48.2% of the stock. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital January 31, 
1950, $8.9 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $4.4 million; inven- 
tories, $9.2 million. Book value of stock, $19.14 per share. 

Dividend Record: On common 1929 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook:»Company’s sales have made greater-than-average 
gains from prewar levels but, because of locations in small 
towns, per-store sales are below average for the group. Mod- 
ernization and enlargement program should improve over-all 
results. 

Comment: Status of stock is showing improvement. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Mar. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.48 $1.54 $1.70 $2.02 $4.00 $3.62 $3.60 $2.98 


Calendar years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid ..... $0.60 $0.85 $0.85 $0.76 $1.15 $2.00 $2.00 $2.25 
OK Eb Sears toa ae che 7% 11% 13% 27 35% 25 24% 25 

RS ore ea ee 5% 6% 10 138% 20 ne 18% 19% 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 







































Stocks on major exchanges normally sell Hidrs. Hldrs. 
ex-dividend the second full business day Pay- _ of Pay- _of 
before the record date. Company able Record Company able Record 

» —— Fanny Farmer New England 

Company se. cent | ne na Q37%c 9-30 9-15 | _ Tel. & Tel. ....... Q$1.50 9-30 9-8 

aioe yore Peers Federal Enterprises...12%c 9-1 8-18 | New Jersey Power & Lt. 

Abitibi Pr. & Paper...*50c 10-1 9-1 | Fed. Screw Works..Q37%c 9-15 9-1 405%-pt =. Q$1.01% 10-1 9-7 

Do $1.50 pf...... "037% 10- 1 9-1 | Fenton Un. Cleaning...Q$1 9-10 9-5 ee ee Q$1 10-1 9-7 
Acie Sth. oicacsece seed 9-12 8-18 | Fibre Prod. (Ca.)...*Q20c 9-22 9-1} Newmont Mining ...... 75c = 9-14 88-25 
Adams Express ........ 5 9-22 9-8 | Fitzsimmons Stores, Ltd. 

Am. Barge Line........ 25c 409-12) 8-25 oe oT > eae 20c 9-1 8-19 | Parker Rust Proof. ‘Oe 9-1 8-25 

BO ees ee eke he had E25ce 9-12 8-25 eer Q37%c 9-1 8-19 ; (pear 9-1 8-25 
Am. Colortype ....... Q35c 9-15 9-1 | Florida Pr. & Lt........ 30c 9-30 9-6] Penick & Ford......... Ade 9-14 8-25 
Am. Cyanamid ....... Q75c 9-28 9-5 | Food Fair Stores..... Q20c 9-15 9-1] Penney (J.C.) Co...... 50c 10-2 9-8 

DP cvstxasacen chase E25c 9-28 9-5 Do $2.50 pf....... Q62%c 9-15 9-1] Penna.-Dixie Cement...40c 9-15 8-31 
Am. District Tel...... Q25c 9-15 9-1 | Foremost Dairies..... Q20c 9-30 9-12 | Peter Paul, Inc........ Q50c 9-9 8-11 
Am. Encaustic Tile..Q12%c 8-31 8-24 2S ere oe eS a eee Q25c 10-1 9-11 
Am. International....... 18 9-20 9-8 pg ere Q75c 9-30 9-12 | Pfizer (Chas.) & Co...Q50c 9-7 8-24 
Armstrong Rubber Franklin Simon Do 3%% pf....... Q87%c 9-30 = =—9-15 

SR 2 pes re 25c 9-28 = 9-15 VAR pl. ........ Q56%c 9-1 8-15 | Pleasant Valley Wine...10c 8-28 8-17 

Do 434% pf....... QO59%e 10-2 9-15 ; 

Aro Equipment Gaylord Container..Q37%c 9-9 8-30 | Rath Packing .......... Sse 9-9 = 8-18 

ead » SOE Q56%¢ 9-1 8-18 | Gen. Am. Transport...Q75c 9-26 9-1 | Reed-Prentice ......... I5c 9-12 9- 1 
Ashland Oil & Ref....040c 9-15 98-28 Do $4.25 pf. A..Q$1.06% 11-1 9-26 | Reeves ee ee Q25ce 10-2 9-5 

General Finance ....... 10c 9-15 9-1 | Robertson (H.H.) Co.Q50c 9-11 8-21 
Bangor Hydro-El....... 40c 10-20 10-2 Georgia-Pacific " 

Do 7% Phi. scvics Q$1.75 10-2 °9-11 Plywood $2.25 pf..Q56%4c 10-1 9-21 St. Joseph Lead........ 75c «069-9 ~=—8-25 

Do 44% pf....... QO$1.06 10-2 9-11 Guster Picdetts = O50 9-9 8.25 Shepard-Niles C.&H...40c 9-11 8-31 

lL: ree Q$1 10-2 9-11 Do 4%4% pf 2. Q$i 12% 9-30 9-15 Singer Mig. ........ Q$1.50 9-14 8-25 
Bank of America....... 40c 9-30 8-31 of ele Oc0. DO 2.2. .ceseeeees F$1.50 9-14 8-25 

Gleaner Harvester Q50c 9-20 9-1 
Barber (W.H.) Co...Q25¢ 9-8 818 Goodrich (B. F.) — $1 9-30 9-8 Southern Ind. 

DO ani Savirooson:o3 F25¢ 9-8 8-18 Do $5 pf my (Q$1.25 9-30 9- 8 Gam GBs. . sie cess 37%4c =—9-30_ 9-8 
Beech-Nut Packing...040c 9-25 9-1 Grand SGiteus 1 at a O5c 8-15 8-10 So. Natural Gas...... 5S7%c 9-13 9- 1 
Briggs & Stratton..... eS ee OB ir ak era Se CAE) Mt “ae . Hy 

BP sedutae ce pene tnd E35ce 9-15 8-30 : ‘ 7 taley EK. g.--- he “2 
Brown & Bigelow.....Q25¢ 9-13 8-22 | Mgyumermall Paper oe sy > Sty | Standard Oil (Ky.)..-Q50c 9-11 8-31 

Do 6% pf......... QO$1.50 8-31 7-31 Do 44% pf. ...O$1.06% 10-2 9-11 | SRS eey .E30c 9-11 8-31 
Buffalo Forge ......... 50c 8-28 8-18 ee. Laieeumenee O50 9-11 9-25 | otix, Baer & Fuller...Q25c 9-11 8-31 

ER Calgary & Edmonton..*S5e 10-16 9- 8 | Hartman Tob. $4 of. ae. 3. SO “Tone Saar ee 
, Canadian Pacific Ry...*50c 10-2 8-23 | Heinz (H.J.) C DP. .--4.. 2 

Canada Wire & Cable 3.657% pf. eae re 091%c 10- 1 9- 8 Underwood Corp. et a aA cas 75¢ 9. 9 8-23 
| ee eee *O$1 9-15 8-31 | Hollingsworth & Union Carbide & Carb..50c 10-2 9-1 

a’ a ee *75c «9-15 8-31 Whitney .......... 62¥2c 9-12 8-25 | Union Wire Rope...... 20c 9-15 8-31 
Cormeen © Gok cc ocs ccc cs 10c 9-1 #£8-23 | Honolulu Oil ........ $1.50 9-15 8-25] United Carbon ....... Q50c 9-10 8-22 

Couteel- G8, £4:-- >< 7-7: QO55c¢ 9-22 9-1 : : United Elastic ....... O75 9-8 8-18 

Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 10-2 9-16 | Imperial Varnish & U. S. Envelope ...... Q75c 9-1 8-22 

Chicago Corp. $3 pf...Q75c 9-1 8-15 Color ............ *Q25c 9-1 8-18 PRS E25c 9-1 8-22 
. Chicago Rivet & Mach...40c 9-15 8-25 | Industrial Rayon ..... Q75c 9-12, 8-28 | U.S. Gypsum 7% pf.Q$1.75 10-2 9-8 
) — — Island & o7s j Int’l Paper $4 pf....... Q$1 9-22 8-25 | U.S. Pipe & Foundry.Q75c¢ 9-20 8-31 
: OE: BPS cise Se c -30 9-13 .S. % pf....Q$2 9-9 8-21 

Do 5% pi. A.....Q$1.25 9-30 9-13 | Jefferson Lk. Sulphur-Q20c 9-29 9-11 i ae ee oe 

Clark Equipment...... Q75e 9-15 8-30 Do 7% pf........... S35c 9-10 8-28 | Viking Pump .......... 25c (9-15 —9-31 
° Do 5% pe........ Q$1.25 9-15 8-30 | Jewel Tea 594% pf.. 09594¢ 11-1 10-18 | Virginia El. & Pr. 
. sage ad Johns-Manville ........ 9-8 8-28 > SERRE 1.25 9-20 8-31 

WE. BOF.. oo eceees Q22%c 9-15 8-25 . : Do $4.04 pf...... 1.01 9-20 8-31 

» PE Conn. Lt. & Pr..2111Q56%c 9-1 3-15 | Keystone Stl. & Wire. ost a ae ici i 
D. Continental Steel ..... Q35c 9-15 9-1 Kismet. Clark Gee ee 60c 10-2 9-19 | Walker (H.)-Gooderham 
‘ Ee Gt sardeilagen. E50c 9-15 9- 1 Do 414% pf.. . .O$1.12%4 10- 2 9-19 & W., Mer ee ae a a ee 
’ infecting ....Q25c - - 
n Dayton Mall. Iron...... 3c 8-29 8-17 | Lee (H. D.) Co. eee Q50c 9-5 8-21 Whitin Machine wis O75 9-1 8-25 

Do 5% pf......... Q$1.25 10-1 8-21 | Lockheed Aircraft ..... 50c 9-15 8-25 eR aR E$1 9-1 8-25 

a fe Dewey & Almy Chem...40¢ 9-20 9-12 | Louisiana Land & Exp.Q50c 9-15 9- 1} Willson’ Products ...Q20c 9-11 8-31 

ictograph Prod........ 10c 9-15 9-5 Wright-Hargreaves *4c 10-2 8-28 

1, Distillers Corp.-Seag..*Q30c 9-15 8-25 Mackintosh-Hemphill oo 8-31 8-24 Fears 
n- fg Dominion Stores ..*Q12%c 9-15 8-23 BP aioe has. vd E20c 8-31 8-24 : 

Dominion Tar & Chem. *Q25c ll- 1 10-2 Accumulations 

Do $1 pf........... *Q25c 10-2 9-1 | Magnavox Co. ......... 25c 9-15 8-25 | Associated Tel. & Tel. 

re Donnacona Paper, Ltd.*S50c 10-2 9-11] Mercantile Stores..... Q25c 9-15 8-21 PI ae sisieaiva Q$1.75 10-1 9-1 
I] Durez Plastics & Chem. | Metal & Thermit..... Q35c 9-11 9-1 ie Serer es QO$1.50 10-1 9-1 
d- Lh AMle arse « Q25c 9-15 8-22 | Michigan Steel Tube....15c 8-29 8-22 | Havana Electric & Util. 
il Eastern Utilities Assoc..50c 815 8 9 oo esoag sco veuse +++ E30 — Her eee es dices 75c «608-15 = 8-10 

Eastman Kodak ........ 40c 10-2 9-51 Missouri Pub. Ser.......60¢c 9-16 8-31 Stock 

Edison Bros. Strs..... Q30c 9-12 8-31 Moaind Hesieer-<:...... 25c 9. 8 8-31 

Electrographic Corp. Q25e 9-1 8-22 , vii, “| Dayton Mall. Iron..... ase 10-2 9 1 
950 TO Mig. .......... Ql2%c 9-15 9-1 1G : 4 " Food Fair Stores....10% 10- - 
BD OE De nitsassiaerveetes Baie 915. & bi eee ee SS RL qadater: Mae |, ,03.. 244% 9-29 8-31 
049 Faber, Coe & Gregg..Q50c 9-1 8-15 | Nat'l Grocers, Ltd....*Q15¢ 10-2 9-14 > : ie " 
a Falstaff Brewing ..... Q25e 8-29 8-14 | National Radiator ...... ISe 10-2 9-8 ~~, So detenay. a 
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The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company 


Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 





Incerporated: 1822, Pennsylvania. Office: 123 South Broad Street, Phila- (LCN) 
delphia 9, Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of 

stockholders (March 18, 1950): 13,070. 

Capitalization: 

Sipe hee TINE oa oss cd svn ba cee an cues os cawp ce sapabeebeoebooes sh eemhen $26,870,473 
Capital stock (gi6 DEE) ic dno ooewecenbsa nos easeunGsanakes estab eennehewe 1,929,127 shs 


Business: Owns anthracite mines with large reserves, rail- 
roads, water companies and Split Rock Lodge (Pocono Mt. 
resort) all in Pennsylvania; retail coal yards in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New England; and extensive 
watersheds. Lease rentals from Central R. R. of New Jersey 
provide $2.3 million annually. The 99.9 per cent owned Le- 
high & New England Railroad Co. connects the company’s 
mines with lines reaching the important New England 
anthracite market. An affiliate, Lehigh Materials Company, 
makes Lelite, used in structural concrete, from slate and coal. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $6.7 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $3.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.5 million. Book value of stock, $25.83 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1881 to date. 

Outlook: Recurring labor difficulties of the industry ad- 
versely affect output and earnings. Longer term outlook is 
clouded by weakening competitive position of coal. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share. -* 93 $1.39 $1.75 7$0.88 $1.40 $1.37 4$1.81 $1.17 
Dividends paid ..... 0.65 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 
PRIN Guaterirasoeck 5 9% 12% 17% 17% 12% 13% 11% 
“EK: ssacusaak ewes 3% 4% 8 12 10% 9% 10 6% 

*Philadelphia Stock Exchange 1942-43; listed New York Stock Exchange December 


20, 1943. 7fAfter extraordinary deductions, etc., equal to $0.57. 
sales of assets, $0.06 in 1947, $0.39 in 1948, $0.20 in 1949. 


tIncludes profits from 





Safeway Stores, Inc. 


. 1953,. $106. 


Incorporated: 1919, Virginia, succeeding a New York company. Office: 100 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in en 
at 909 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. Number of stockholders: Preferred 
and common, about 16,000. 


Capitalization: 


II a ore iob5.5o x Seis tiak cece ch.6 05/s8aseeieens bebe eee eu ames anes 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par).............se000: 

7Preferred stock 3.9% _— ($100 par) 
i. eer PP rere ee re er eer 1,998,467 shs 


~ *Callable Ra sinking fund at $105.50; otherwise at $107.50 through February 1, 

50 through. February 1, 1955, $105.50 thereafter. tCallable for sinking 
fund at $100. 75; otherwise at $103.75 through May 1, 1954, $102.75 through May 1, 
1958, $101.75 through May 1, 1961, $100.75 thereafter. 


(MO) 





Business: Produces Philip Morris cigarettes in the U. S. 
and its territories, accounting for about 93% of company 
sales. Other cigarette brands are: Spuds (mentholated), 
Marlboro, Fleetwood, Dunhill Majors and English Ovals; also 
Bond Street, Revelation and other tobaccos. 

Management: Progressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Improved by subsequent financing. 
Working capital, March 31, 1950, $105.7 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; 
cash, $8.7 million; inventories, $159.6 million. Book value of 
common stock, $32.40 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
ances; on common, 1920-21, 1923 and 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Aggressive management has succeeded in build- 
ing up a sales record that is better than the industry aver- 
age, and growth in the period ahead seems in prospect. 

Comment: Preferred is of good quality; common stock is in 
the businessman’s investment category. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Mar. 31 1943 = 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $3.02 $2.94 $2.97 $2.67 $2.05 $2.60 $5.84 $7.26 
Calendar year 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid ..... $2.25 $2.25 $2.25 $2.25 $1.50 $1.75 $1.75 $2.87% 
i Pr ere 45% 48 74 71 43% 395% 43% 55% 
TOW ccccccccccccces 35% 41 45 33% 25 25% 37% 375% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1945. 





Incorporated: 1926, Maryland; succeeding a business founded in 1914. (S A) 
Executive office: 4th & Jackson St., Oakland 4, Calif. Annual meeting: 

Fourth Tuesday in April at 10 light St., Baltimore, Md. Number of 

stockholders (December 31, 1948): Preferred, 4,596; common, 16,410. 
Capitalization: 

Rion terek: Bebk Cem aed) on. oss ws e360 in cesses ny caeeecser ceeds $38,134,932 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par)... ...........cccecsccccsccsncccnes 182,513 shs 
CManeainis SA HIS OIRED oo oc nm woe sete ois clc css wie no 0 owrere cS eres SO 2,570,644 shs 





*Callable at $110. 


Business: Second largest domestic grocery chain in point of 
sales volume, operating 2,157 stores in 24 states with about 
4 of 5 west of the Mississippi and 2 of 5 in Pacific Coast states, 
alone. In Canada 137 stores are operated. The majority of the 
stores are of the super-market type. Subsidiaries also handle 
wholesale groceries in Canada. 

Management: All with company a decade or more. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital (consolidated) 
December 31, 1949, $77.3 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $37.8 
million; inventories, $80.7 million. Book value of common 
stock, $27.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred since issuance; on 
common 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Although period of most rapid growth probably 
has passed, potentialities are far from exhausted. Aggressive 
super-market expansion and store modernization program 
should permit company to maintain its leading position. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of good quality; common is 
a businessman’s investment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.. sh: 4 $1.56 $1.63 $1.59 $4.09 $2.76 $3.50 $5.22 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,25 
High ..covccccceses nee 15% 18% 28 34% 26% 21% 33 

ee ee te 9% 115% 14% 18% 22 20 16% ie 


~SAdjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1945. #Revised by company. 153 weeks, 
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The Studebaker Corporation 





Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, succeeding by reorganization a business (SU) 
originally established in 1852. Office: South Bend 27, Ind. Annual meet- 

ing: Last Tuesday in April, at 100 W. 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Num- 

ber of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 20,671. 

Capitalization: 

nN, UI bs YES os cs acc) Seallate apt tetas te amin Nido: tenia a ea RS Ste *$9,500,000 
Capital stock (st oo SIRE RRR remeron et venue ven no ior tk REET TE 


*Sold privately. 


Business: A long established “independent” manufacturer 
of passenger automobiles and trucks in a wide range. In 
addition to U. S. and Canadian plants, distributors have as- 
sembly plants in Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Ireland, Mex- 
ico, Brazil, South Africa, Egypt and India. Output in 1949 
was 239,000 passenger cars and 64,971 trucks. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1950, 
$63.9 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $44.5 million; U. S. Govt’s, 
$30.8 million. Book value of stock, $40.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments by predecessor 1915-32; present 
company, 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Company has succeeded in increasing its share of 
the automobile market over the prewar level; full retention 
of these gains will prove difficult when buyers’ market con- 
ditions prevail although industry position appears to have 
been considerably strengthened. 

Comment: Shares are among the better “independent” mo 
tor company issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share ... $0.92 $1.23 $1.74 $1.39 $0.40 $3.87 $8.12 $11.70 
Dividends paid ..... None 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.75 —-2.50 
BEM bis 260s s eSIRS 6% 15% 20% 33% 38% 25% 29% 28 

i eee cos enced 3% 55 «13% 18% 18% 16 16% 16% 
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Phelps Dodge 





Concluded from page 6 


$52.2 million in the preceding year. 
Earnings, however, exceeded divi- 
dend requirements by a comfortable 
margin, equaling $6.85 per share 
against dividend payments of $4 per 
share. In the first six months of 1950 
earnings per share almost covered 
dividends for the full year at the 1949 
rate of payment, suggesting that the 
company may be in position this year 
to duplicate its 1948 extra dollar dis- 
tribution which brought that year’s 
total to $5 per share. 

The near-war economy which ies 
ahead for American industry may re- 
sult in the imposition of price con- 
trols. Copper allocations are also in 
the offing, but this would have no 
conceivable effect on the company’s 
output, since it would merely divert 
its product from one industry or 
usage to another. 

The company has no long term 
debt and no preferred stock. There 
are outstanding 5,071,260 shares of 
$25 par capital stock. Currently sell- 
ing around 55 it affords a return of 
7.3 per cent, which is generous con- 
sidering the sound position the com- 
pany occupies in the industry. The 
shares are well adapted for inclusion 
in a diversified portfolio of the busi- 
nessman’s type, and further carry the 
appeal of having longer term inflation 
hedge characteristics. 


Credit Companies 





Concluded from page 4 


being acquired in large volume and 
cessation of automobile and appliance 
production is not contemplated at the 
present time. Since the average auto 
customer is on the books of a financ- 


ing company for a period ranging be- 
tween 20 and 24 months, a steady 
stream of income is assured well into 
the future. 

Investors contemplating the sale of 
their finance company stocks would 
do well to weigh prospects of these 
enterprises carefully before taking ac- 
tion. Prices are quite low in relation 
to other issues of comparable grade, 
and yields are liberal. It is possible 
that the market has been overly pes- 
simistic in forecasting what lies ahead 
for the industry. Recent selling of 
such stocks appears to have been 
overdone and several of the leading 
issues merit consideration for possible 
purchases on a long term basis. 


Broadcasters 





Concluded from page 7 


in present marginal operations. The 
drain of television operations on cur- 
rent assets, however, is reflected in a 
decline of around $2 million in work- 
ing capital between the end of 1948 
and December 31, 1949. The ratio 
of current assets to current liabilities 
at the end of 1949 was roughly 5 to 
2 compared with 8 to 3 one year 
earlier. No dividends have ever been 
paid by American Broadcasting. 

Of the two other major broadcast- 
ing chains, National Broadcasting, is 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of Radio 
Corporation of America, while Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System (the Bam- 
berger Broadcasting Service) belongs 
to the R. H. Macy & Company de- 
partment store chain. This leaves 
Columbia Broadcasting as the only 
company in the field to attract non- 
speculative funds, but it deserves only 
a semi-investment rating, as it shows 
rather wide price fluctuations and 
dividend payments have also varied 
from year to year. 


Recent Performance of Leading Finance Companies 


c——Earned Per Share——_—, 


-Annual-— --Six Months— -Dividends— c—Price— 
Company: 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 6-23 Recent tYield 
Associates Investment. $6.50 $8.69 $4.04 $4.84 $2.90 $3.00 585% 43 9.3% 
C. I. T. Financial..... 4.57 6.81 3.05 4.51 3.00 3.00 65 49 8.2 
Commercial Credit.... 8.56 9.16 4.02 4.60 4.00 2.40 63% 50 9.6 
General Finance...... 0.91 0.83 0.49 0.75 0.25 017% 8% 6% 5.9 
Pacific Finance....... 3.39 3.22 180 1.20 20% 18 10.0 


* Paid or declared to August 16. j—Based on current indicated rates of payment. 
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Dividend Changes 


Connecticut Light & Power: A quar- 
terly dividend of 20 cents will be paid on 
the new common October 1 to stock- 
holders of record September 5; this is 
equal to 80 cents on the old stock which 
was split four-for-one. Previously 75 
cent quarterlies and a 25 cent year-end 
extra were distributed. 


Acme Steel: 50 cents a share on the 
common, payable September 12 to stock 
of record August 18; last payment was 
40 cents in June. 


Bank of America: Two quarterly divi- 
dends of 40 cents each were declared 
with the first payable September 30 to 
holders of record August 31 and the sec- 
ond to be paid December 30 to stock of 
record November 30; previously 35 cents 
was paid quarterly. 


United States Rubber: Declared an 
extra of 25 cents and the usual 75-cent 
quarterly dividend, both payable Sep- 
tember 9 to holders of record August 21. 


Wayne Knitting Mills: Voted an extra 
of 15 cents payable September 15 to 
stock of record September 1; also the 
regular quarterly dividend of 35 cents 
payable October 2 to stckholders of rec- 
ord September 15; the previous extra 
was 25 cents in December 1949. 


Jewel Tea: 75 cents was voted on the 
common, payable September 20 to stock 
of record September 6; 60 cents quar- 
terly was previously paid. 

Clark Equipment: A quarterly divi- 
dend of 75 cents has been declared pay- 
able September 15 to stock of record 
August 30; 50 cents was previously paid 
quarterly. 


Standard Oil of Kentucky: The regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 50 cents plus an 
extra of 30 cents was declared payable 
September 11 to holders of record Au- 
gust 31; the last extra was 25 cents paid 
June 10. 


Continental Steel: A special of 50 
cents and the usual quarterly dividend 
of 35 cents will be paid September 15 
to stock of record September 1. 


Keystone Steel & Wire: Declared an 
extra of 10 cents and the regular 
quarterly dividend of 40 cents, both pay- 
able September 15 to stock of record 
August 31. 


American Cyanamid: Voted a quarter- 
ly dividend of 75 cents and a special divi- 
dend of 25 cents on the common, both 
to be paid September 28 to stockholders 
of record September 5; _ previous 
quarterly payments were at the rate of 
62% cents. 


Kimberly-Clark: Raised the quarterly 
dividend to 60 cents, payable October 2 
to holders of record September 19; 45 
cents was paid in the previous quarter. 


Food Fair Stores: Declared a 10 per 
cent stock dividend, payable October 31 
to stock of record September 29, and 
the regular 20-cent quarterly dividend, 
payable September 15 to holders of 
record September 1. 


Briggs & Stratton: Voted an extra of 
35 cents and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents, both payable Septem- 
ber 15 to stockholders of record August 
30; previous extra payments this year 
were 15 cents each on June 15 and 
March 15. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. Confine £ 
each letter to a request for a 
single booklet, giving name 
and complete address. 















































Free Booklets Department 
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Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 


Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and rea- 
sonable safety. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include ‘The Stock Market," ''Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries —A booklet listing 
proper salutations and complimentary clos- 
ings; list of often misspelled words, rules for 
punctuation; guide for abbreviations, etc. 
Make request on business letterhead. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Taking Stock—A new study pointing out the 
effect of the Korean situation on certain 
stocks—some for better, some for worse. 


Bronze Tablet Style Guide—Two-color illus- 
trated folder providing a variety of styles 
for honor rolls, memorial tablets, merit plaques 
and name plates cast in bronze by master 
craftsmen — describes service available to 
assist in preparing inscriptions. 


Odd Lot Trading—An interesting booklet 
which explains the advantages of odd lot 
trading for both large and small investor. 


Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 


Growth Stock in Air Conditioning—New 24- 
page research analysis of one of the leading 
companies in the air conditioning field, pre- 
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Adjusted for —— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —=> 
240 }— Seasonal Variation 215 
220 | 1935-39=100 \ 210 
200 205 
180 . mt 200 
160 Wf INDEX OF 195 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 190 
120 Federal Reserve Board 185 
100 | 1950 180 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1990 A MJ J A S 
. -_ 1 
Trade Indicators ie tans tn mee 
{Electrical Output (KWH).................-. 6,190 6,247 6,253 5,530 
$Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 99.5 99.9 100.1 83.5 
Peeight Gar Limies. ona o.c ccc ic scsvcsccdeen 844,849 837,218 7+840,000 728,029 
= 1950 i 1949 
July 26 Aug. 2 Aug. 9 Aug. 10 
Ce ee err { Federal }... $26,352 $26,362 $26,731 $93,178 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |.... 13,911 14,022 14,187 12,906 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... 4 Members }... 2,008 1,934 1,910 1,417 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 Sede 35,727 35,496 35,154 36.144 
{Demand Deposits.......... | Cities J... 48 466 48,264 48,351 46,268 
ee ee ee re rer en 26,915 27,000 27,015 27,409 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,674 1,594 1,597 1,231 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. *+Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange | 
Closing Dow-Jones ——-—_———_—— August ——— -—1950 Range— 
Averages: 4 16 ll 12 14 15 High Low 
30 Industrials. 216.97 216.64 215.03 | 215.31 215.31 228.38 196.81 I 
20 Railroads .. 62.41 62.24 62.00 Ex- 62.08 62.10 62.85 51.24 
15 Utilities . 38.53 38.71 37.67. change 38.77 38.98 44.26 37.40 
65 Stocks 77.50 77.43 77.01 Closed 77.13 77.20 79.71 70.34 , 
—— -— August —-———-——__-——_+. 
Details of Stock Trading: 9 10 11 14 15 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,760 1,870 1,680 | 1,280 1,300 
inomes Teebed ..od6ssccdcanwess 1,108 1,105 1,092 1,070 1,047 I 
Number of Advances............ 528 512 291 Ex- 446 506 
Number of Declines............. 314 345 553 change 352 2%) 
Number Unchanged............. 266 248 248 Closed 272 251 k 
New Highs for 1950............. 36 68 34 | 31 52 
New Lows for 1950............. 3 2 3 | 4 6 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 101.99 102.04 102.07 | 102.09 102.13 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $4,460 $3,745 $2,534 | $2,840 $3,340 R 
Janeane, Sl ~. ——1950 Range — 
*Average Bond Yields: July 12 July 19 July 20 Aug. 2 Aug. 9 High Low 
ee itcaeke sacawes 2.612% 2.615% 2.616% 2.599% 2.592% 2.616% 2.542% 
| REE Ane ee 2.961 2.962 2.935 2.914 2.875 2.962 2.854 
2: 8 errr rae 3.304 3.303 3.256 3.237 3.208 3.304 3.201 R 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.89 6.69 6.74 6.45 6.23 6.89 6.09 
20 Railroads ....... 7.03 6.61 6.16 6.18 6.08 7.17 6.08 R 
20 Utilities ......... 6.02 5.97 6.12 6.01 5.93 6.12 5.27 
90 Stocks ....s.e-. 6.80 6.61 6.64 6.39 6.19 6.80 6.03 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. F 
The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Aug. 15, 1950 § ; 
Shares Closing ——, Net 
Traded Aug.8 Aug. 15 Closing 
Laiete Giee EAM s,s disikons ssccduaaas 176,300 6% 634 + % R 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph........... 147,500 14% 17% +256 
Ceeernl DRGs 4.s.oikk$pcdurk boss chads 134,700 935% 8854 —5% 
Radio Corporation of America............ 134,700 16% 1734 + , 
pb IE I eae IRD inh 112,100 2814 28% + % 
Packard Motor-Car...o..)2. 06600160028 111,600 4% 43% + % 
Socmmy-Vaeceent: Ol ou. 2 bo.0 6 2.0. 98,200 21% 21% + % 
Te ee Re ar ae fer eee 94,400 36% 363% —% 
Standard Gas & Electric................ 79,800 6% +1% y 
Admiral Corporation . 6 .iic soc esses sieaaen * 77,200 24% 28% +3% 
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a ~ fs es 
Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 
This is Part 43 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
furity Bakeries ............-High ......... 18% 15% 12% 14% 22% 24% 35 38% Pts 33 30 
BP cichueaens 10% 9 8% 9 13% 19% 23% 30 24% 2 25% 
Earnings ..... $2.14 $1.49 $1.85 $2.22 $2.86 $2.69 $2.60 $4.30 $4.06 $4.93 $3.63 
Dividends .... 1.50 1.10 1.20 1.55 2.10 2.00 2.00 3.10 2.55 2.55 2.40 
Cuaker State Oil Refining...High ......... 16 15% 12% 10% 15 16 22 25% 24% 25 20% 
Car i... 11 9% 814 84 10% ins 2217 155% 
Earnings $1.71 $0.38 $1.64 $1.40 $1.23 $1.24 $1.37 $2.63 $2.98 $2.71 $3.28 
Dividends .... 1.10 0.80 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.75 1.50 1.60 
Fadio Corp. of America.....High ......... 8% 7% 4% 4% 12 12 19 19 10% 15 14% 
Lew ...... ent 5 44 2% 2 r+ 8% 10% 9 7% 9% 
Earnings .... $0.35 $0.42 $0.50 $0.42 $0.51 $0.51 $0.59 $0.56 $i 13 $1.50 $1.58 
Dividends None 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.50 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum .......High ......... RK 3 3% 3% 10 10% 18 28 15% 11% 9% 
eee x 1% 2 3 2 34 7% $4 15 8 6% 
Earnings ..... D$0.46 D$0.64 D$0.08 D$0.01 $2.18 $1.57 $1.59 $3.17 $1.30 $0.13 $0.44 
Dividends . None None one None None None None 0.90 1.20 0.60 0.45 
Siahouseneuebee ee Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 111 112% 105% 98% 101% 
RE cum, oe ennke aes June, 1945 103 10% 941 89 92% 
Earnings .... k$26.65 k$40.53 k$70.29 k$46.96 k$116.94 
Dividends 1.97 3.75 3 3.75 3.75 
Raybestos-Manhattan ....... 0 eee 23% 23 21% 22 29% 34% 43% 49% 41 34% 29% 
cabs sedes 16% 15% 14% 15% 21 28% 33 32 31% 25% 23% 
Earnings ..... $2.54 $2.70 $3.27 $2.58 $2.63 $2.67 $2.44 $2.63 $3.72 $4.08 $3.26 
Dividends 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.1 2.12% 1.12% 1.12% 2.00 2.12% 2.12% 
Raye, Wiis cccisecsecccccce «et cstetee 19 29 18% 4 15% 18 25 33 32 36 30% 
 gcisesin 6 13 8% 7 11% 12% 16 17% 17% 22% 21% 
Earnings ..... eD$0.08 e$1.18 e$2.86 $2.60 e$0.65 e$0.45 e$0.61 T$1.68 $7.30 $9.09 $4.75 
Dividends .... None one 0.75 1.00 0.87% None None None 0.50 1.25 2.00 
Reading Company............ High ..... 22% 17% 18% 15% 22% 21% 29% 33% 22% 27% 23% 
BM sicaveeses 10% 9% 10% 11% 14% 15% 19% 16% 16% 16% 17% 
Earnings ..... $1.37 $2.59 $4.67 $8.92 $6.45 $3.32 $5.59 $1.28 $3.87 $5.21 $2.21 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills...... D csacusaes 5% 4% 2% 3% 6% 13 28% 31 18% 15% 13% 
ieeueeene 2% 1% 1 1% 3% 5% 11% 15 9% 10 10% 
Earnings ..... 0.41 D$2.47 1.50 D$0.28 $2.14 $2.02 $1.91 $4.36 $5.03 $5.23 $1.7u 
Dividends .... one one one None None None 0.15 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Reed Roller Bit............. SE éckscc ‘ae 33% 26% 21 21% 29% on 33 37% 23% 26% 23% 
pankacs éea 23 16% 14% 14% 21% 21% 22 21% 18% 19% 15% 
Earnings “ $2.17 $1.96 $2.09 $1.78 $1.03 $1.69 $2.32 $1.72 $2.71 $3.91 $1.86 
Dividends . 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.30 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 $1.20 
Reeves Bros.......... pevasccven: .ceescdece Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 16% 16% 18 16 
“ae ate October, 1946 12% 11 11 11 
Earnings ..... $0.45 $0.80 $1.78 *r$1.06 2$2.06 g$1.56 g$1.82 2$2.82 2£$3.63 2$5.64 g$4.11 
Dividends .... Initial payment October 1 0.25 1.00 1.50 1.5 
Reliable Stores...... aébaieaeu De. ceacuns oe 10 8% 9% 7% 13% 18 a | 45% 29% 25% 27 
EOP ccsescsccs 6% 6% 6% 6 6 11% 26% 20% 17% 18% 
Earnings ....- $1.18 $1.75 $2.06 $1.61 $2.47 $2.08 $2. a5 $5.44 $5.26 $5.41 $4.61 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.45 1.60 1.70 2.10 
Reliance Mfg. ...........: — re ee 144% 13% 124% 16 20 24 44 60 eee wees ecee 
 casves obee 9 8 9% 10% 14% 18 22% 40% aqate ehas 
(After — split BN - secdcdcce worn acwa seus wis rotirg 27% 17% 13% 9% 
sheaeeeee ea viveaiawes és dete ane — Pers mae re haa 14% 10% 8% 6% 
Earnings ....- $0.84 $0.36 $1.04 $2.04 $2.00 $2.09 $1.62 $2.90 $1.57 D$0.18 $0.97 
Dividends .... 0.32 0.35 0.60 0.87 0.97 0.97 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 0.25 
Remington PR iccseccscccclt vce oses 17% 10% 10 4 19% 23% 36% 50% 40 ‘i ° 
Low 9% 6 7 7 12 14% 22% 32% 24% ox aes “ens 
ee oe ae hac aes wane wee eae wewe mee 17 15% 12% 
pA Sossrapganel pp Bee cee A pst eS sto oie 12 8% 8% 
c$0.43 c$0.98 c$1.53 c$1.00 c$0.91 c$1.15 c$1.50 c$3.56 c$3.32 c$2.14 c$1.69 
0.40 0.40 0.40 0.42 0.50 £0.60 0.60 0.65 0.77% 1.00 1.00 
Reo MONG icsississcessicccc Ml scssce bai 2% 2 3% 5% 107% 16 29 34% 33% 29 12% 
SEE ccbeuine 8 % 1 2% 2% 434 8% 15% 20 24% 10 6% 
Earnings ..... D$0.93 D$2.87 D$2.34 $2.84 $1.87 $4.16 $4.11 $7.37 $10.11 $0.23 D$4.03 
Dividends .... None one one 0.50 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 3.00 2.374% None 
Republic Aviation............High ...... Fa 7 6% 5% 5% 5% 1% 18% 24% 9% 13% 8% 
OF ac 2 4 34 24 2u 3% 7% 7 43 6% 4% 
Earnings ..... D$0.64 0.84 $0.69 1.02 $3.08 $2.86 $1.50 D$7.51 D$2.11 $2.19 $0.87 
Dividends .... None one None one 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.25 None None None 
Republic Pictures...... seating Wi size 2 1 1% Y% 3% 6% 7% 17% 8% 5% 4% 
SOM cn scitvns h vA ¥% i 254 4% 7 3% 2 2% 
Earnings ..... D$0.33 D$0.40 D$0.55 D$0.56 D$0.42 D$0.45 *tD$0.43 k$0.40 k$0.09 kD$0.41 k$0.05 
Dividends .... None one one None None None None None None None one 
Republic Steel..........cccees High ...... it 28% a 22% 19 ~_— 21% 33% 40% 30% 33% 27% 
Low Lteeeeeeees 12% 14% 13% 16 19% 24% 22% 22% 17 
Earnings ..... 146 = $3. 30 $3.8 $2.67 $11. 77 $1.44 $1.36 $2.53 $5.17 $7.61 $7.54 
tvid ° one 0.40 2.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 £2.25 3.00 
Revere Copper & Brass a a es 20 14% 11 7 9% 12% 24% 31% 24% an 16% 
Resistant 9 7% 4% 4% 354 642 O1% 18 14 105% 
Earnings eaeee 0.20 2.52 2.64 $0.86 0.84 1.29 0.33 $3.61 $5.93 $5. o2 $3.56 
Dividends .... one one one None one one one 0.25 1.00 1.25 1.50 
Revell  sticcesececennni i ssccentes 7% 7% 6% 8% 15% 17% 29% 38% ; : , 
ene 4% 3% 2% 4% 7% 12% 15% 25% ake F } 
( \fter 2-for-1 split High "......... ve aa Pye: pad Pb A aa | 8 si 
Mag: Mi scicsecdcsevin ik cpuctveine ee” i aa bees duit ouk a mat itd oa y 6% 4% 4 
Earnings ctees 0.39 } en 0.93 «pe .85 $0.88 st | oad 1.17 $0.51 $0.40 D$0.36 
Dividends .... one one ‘one one one one 0.37% None None 


¢ ~12 months to March 31, following year. e—12 months to April 30. 
t—10 months to October 31. 


Moths to June 30. 
—-Deficit. 
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g—12 months to June 30. k—12 
*Fiscal year changed. tEight months to December 31. 
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Only 3 More Pays! 
YOUR LAST CHANCE 








Only 8 More Days to Subscribe for 
Financial World at $18 a Year 


$20 Price Becomes Effective September I 








The NEW rates on FINANCIAL WORLD (40 
cents a copy, $20 a year, effective September 
1) represent a forced ADJUSTMENT TO 
THE REDUCED PURCHASING POWER 
OF THE DOLLAR. Our 60-cent dollar can- 
not buy as much automobile or housing or 
food or clothing or entertainment as our one- 
time 100-cent dollar, and we know of no way 


to continue making it (the 60-cent dollar) 
buy as much FINANCIAL WORLD... . 
However, we want every reader to get the 
benefit of our “LAST CHANCE” money- 
saving opportunity by mailing the coupon 
below (together with $18 check or money 
order) BEFORE September 1. Offer posi- 
tively will not be repeated after that date. 


WHAT ABOUT “ADVANCE RENEWALS”? 


Suppose your present subscription does not expire until July, 1951; you may send 
your ADVANCE RENEWAL at $18 (payment with order), during the next 8 days 
only, and have your subscription EXTENDED one full year to July, 1952. 


DON’T MISS THIS OUTSTANDING VALUE 


FINANCIAL WORLD’s 4-PART Investment Service 
is recognized by well-informed investors every- 
where as OUTSTANDING VALUE in its field, re- 
gardless of price. By sending your order NOW you 
save $2 and enjoy the advantage of longer use of 


our latest investor’s quick reference manual—the 
new 288-page $4.50 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” 
BOOK (1950 revised 36th edition) included FREE, 
and off the press in a few weeks. Subscribers con- 
sider it a “MUST” in analyzing stock values. 


This $2-Saving Coupon Must Be Mailed Before September. 1 


(Orders for more than one year not accepted at $18 rate) 


FINANCIAL WORLD 

86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

For the enclosed $18 please enter my order for: 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WoRLD; 


(b) 12 issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Statistics on 1,900 Listed Stocks) ; 
(c) 


(d) 1950 Revised $4.50 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Book. 


O 
O 
O 


Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 


Check here if subscription is NEW. 
Check here if subscription is RENEWAL. 
Check here if it is an ADVANCE RENEWAL. 





FREE 
Revised 1950 
$4.50 


Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or our-books) ts 
a deductible income tax expense, 


Stock Factogragh Book 


(Off the press in two weeks) 


With Each Yearly Subscription at $18; 
or, $4.50 Book for Only $1 Added to a 
6-Months’ Order at $9 — Both $10. 
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